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From the 
Editor-in-Chief 




Launching the second decade 


When first I 
heard I was being 
proposed as the 
next editor-in-chief 
of IEEE Micro , I 
immediately 
turned to scan past 
issues, from the 
premiere issue to 
the most recent 
one. (I am proud 
to own a complete collection of this magazine.) 
Besides giving me an overview of the evolution 
of electronic technology in the last 10 years, these 
issues helped me to really understand that be¬ 
ing the editor-in-chief of IEEE Micro is both a big 
honor and a big challenge. 

During the tenures of previous EICs, the qual¬ 
ity of this magazine continued to rise. Micro is 
now a magazine with a truly international atti¬ 
tude (the most pronounced in the IEEE land¬ 
scape, I think). It publishes regularly timed topic 
issues and has established a tradition of good 
tutorials and interesting departments. 

My next thought centered on Richard Jaeger, 
Peter Rony, James Farrell, and Joe Hootman, the 
previous EICs. Should I thank them for deliver¬ 
ing a magazine in such good shape or blame 
them for making the EIC job more demanding? 
Well, I like challenges (to a given extent, please 
do not take me literally on those last three 
words!). So, Joe, Jim, Peter, and Dick, as a reader 


I thank you all for what you did for and with 
Micro , I begin to understand the complexity of 
your task. 

As EIC, I extend this thank-you list to include 
the authors, Editorial Board members, and the 
Los Alamitos staff; it is a true privilege being 
selected to work with such a team. 

My first task is to ensure that the reputation of 
the magazine remains intact and, if possible, to 
improve on it. To translate these good inten¬ 
tions into printed pages, I will need a lot of help 
from the Editorial Board members, authors, 
editorial staff, and readers too. One of the reasons 
that convinced me to take on this task was the 
strong cooperation I received in my past expe¬ 
riences as co-guest editor of the special Euro¬ 
pean issues. 

On those occasions I realized the quality of a 
magazine of this type rests on three pillars: 

• the authors and Editorial Board members, 
who assume responsibility for technical 
quality (all papers go through a peer-review 
process); 

• the editorial staff, who guarantees that in¬ 
formation is delivered in the most under¬ 
standable and effective way; and 

• the readers’ feedback, which can influence 
topic selection and magazine content. 

My analog background resurfaces here: I think 
of Micro as an operational amplifier, with “gain” 
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provided by authors and staff, and a 
transfer function defined by a “feedback 
network” made up of the Editorial 
Board and readers. 

Then what is left for the EIC to do? 
Besides providing part of the “gain” and 
“feedback” just mentioned, I think a 
main task of the EIC is to collect new 
ideas and stimulate cooperative work 
within the Editorial Board and among 
authors, staff, and readers. To make 
this cooperation effective, please freely 
offer any contribution, suggestion, 
proposal, or criticism. They make the 
basis for a successful magazine. 

I have been told that this is the first 
time that the Computer Society has 
experimented with an EIC residing 
outside the United States. This experi¬ 
ment is made possible by today’s in¬ 
formation technology, especially 
electronic mail networks, fax machines, 
and the intercontinental telephone 
links. Micro will play an active role not 
only in disseminating technical infor¬ 
mation but also in testing complex 
electronic systems. 

Let me again enforce the concept that 
mainly authors and readers make up 
this magazine; your contributions en¬ 
rich us all. If you have a paper ready, 
send it to me. If not, start now to pre¬ 
pare one or two. If you know of others 
who have papers ready, encourage 
them to contact me. (An author’s in¬ 
formation sheet is available from the 
CS Publication Office in Los Alamitos, 
California, at the address listed on p. 1 
of this issue.) 

This issue on education not only 
marks the 10th anniversary of IEEE 
Micro but also forms a good link be¬ 
tween the first 10 years and the next 
decade, since it addresses a key point 
for developing the future. First, we look 
back to 1981 with a short article written 
by publisher True Seaborn and the 
former EICs. They recall the formation 
days of IEEE Micro, its original charter, 
and their experiences in continuing the 
magazine’s founding ideals. See also 
Hubert Kirrmann’s Micro World, which 
takes us back to the personal computer 


state of the art in 1981. 

Microelectronics people in these 10 
years moved from 16-bit, 8-MHz, and 
less than 100,000-transistor devices (the 
MC68000, on the cover of the first Micro 
issue) to DSPs and microprocessors 
with on-board FPU, cache memory, 
more than 1.2M transistors, and 40-MHz 
clock cycles (various articles in 1990 
Micro issues). The key question is 
whether such performance improve¬ 


ment will continue at the same rate. 
Take a closer look at what we can 
expect in the future in the article by 
Ware Myers, “The Drive to the Year 
2000,” and Michael Slater’s column on 
evolving architectures. Myers forecasts 
the landscape for electronic systems in 
the years to come, providing figures 
based on reliable technology forecasts. 

Communications are a key issue in 
the development of high-performance 


In the mailbag 


June 1990 

I liked ... 

Design simulators.—H.P., Mash¬ 
had, Iran 

Slater’s comments on RISCs ... in 
Micro View. I would add that the best 
name is PISC for pipelined instruc¬ 
tion-set computer.—R.S., Tucson, AZ 
[Anyone agree with this proposal?— 
D.D.C.] 

“The 68040 Processor” ... well 
written and easy to follow. What is 
RISC? ... Good!—V.R.N., Punta Are¬ 
nas, Chile 

“The 68040 Processor”.... I missed 
Part 1.—R.K.C., Ahmedabad, India [A 
copy is on its way to you.—D.D.C.l 

All information about microcom¬ 
puters ... good articles. You must 
continue so.—V.B.H., Valparaiso, 
Chile 

I would like to see ... 

More pipeline articles ... multiple 
execution units and instruction 
scheduling at the microprocessor 
level.—R.S., Tucson, AZ 

More on 68000 and 88000 fami¬ 
lies.—R.K.C., Ahmedabad, India 

More about computer’s internal 
frame in the microprocessor ar¬ 
ticles.—V.B.H., Valparaiso, Chile 

August 1990 

I liked ... 

Emulators and parallel computer 


architectures and applications.—A.T., 
Mashhad, Iran 

I would like to see ... 

Applications of micro[processorJs 
in real-time simulation of flight.— 
T.P.H., Singapore [Anyone want to 
take up the challenge?—D.D.C.l 

October 1990 

I liked ... 

Micro Law.—R.J.H., Houston TX 

I would like to see ... 

More details (performance com¬ 
parison) about floating-point DSP 
chips ....—P.T., Pittsburgh, PA [A 
special DSP issue is coming; I will 
send your proposal to the Guest 
Editor.—D.D.C.l 

General 

Would like to take a closer look at 
fixed-point, 16-bit processor without 
MMU or cache. [Some past issues of 
Micro described these processors.— 
D.D.C.l 

TI’s 320C50 processor ... features 
several unique (to my knowledge) 
capabilities ... implements a bound¬ 
ary scan testing with JTAG interface 
.... Probably somebody ... could write 
a few pages for Micro readers?— 
J.R.C., Warsaw, Poland 
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From the EIC 


processing systems. Simon Peyton 
Jones describes in “A Futurebus Inter¬ 
face from Off-the-Shelf Parts” one way 
to overcome this bottleneck. He uses 
an advanced asynchronous protocol, 
which can squeeze ultimate speed from 
available bus interface technology. 


The amount of things we must know 
to comply with the increasing com¬ 
plexity of information technology and 
microelectronics expands every year at 
an overwhelming rate. As a teacher I 
understand that we cannot just add lots 
of courses, textbooks, and lab work to 


students’ curricula; our schools and 
universities need better organization of 
the education process. The remaining 
articles in this issue discuss the most 
efficient way to bring advanced micro¬ 
computer technology to students, so 
that they may follow—or, even better, 
lead—tomorrow’s developments. 


Computer Architecture: 

A Quantitative Approach 

David A. Patterson and John L. Hennessy 

1990; 784 pages; cloth; ISBN 1-55860-069-8; $59.95 
"...This will be the book of the decade in computer systems." 

C. Gordon Bell 

"This book is head and shoulders above anything else available. If you 
are teaching a class, you have no excuse for using any other book. If you 
just want to read about the subject, you can't fina a better book." 

IEEE Micro 

VLSI and Parallel Computation 

Edited by Robert Suaya and Graham Birtwistle 

1990; 474 pages; cloth; ISBN 0-934613-99-0; $39.95 
Encompassing VLSI design, routing, machine implementations and 
theoretical models, each of the 7 chapters in this book is written by an 
authority in the field. Topics include an inroduction to concurrency and 
message-passing computers, PRAMS, fixed interconnection networks, 
parallel algorithms, scheduling, resource management, efficient com¬ 
munication, analog computation, neural networks, and CAD VLSI design. 

Introduction to Parallel 
Algorithms & Architectures: 

Arrays, Trees and Hypercubes 

F. Thomson Leignton 

Spring 1991; approx 500 pgs; cloth; ISBN 1-55860-117-1; $49.95 
Features communication networks that form the architectural basis of al¬ 
most all parallel computing; the author describes their capabilities, limita¬ 
tions and use in solving specific algorithmic problems. 

Cache and 
A Performance- 

Steven A. 

1990; 223 pages; cloth; ISBN 1-55860-136-8; $39.95 

"This work is...the first thorough exploration of multi-level memory 
hierarchies and their performance. This book should be required reading 
r-- J -- the design of high performance CPUs." 


Memory Hierarchy Design: 
•nance-Directed Approach 

Przybylski 


for anyone interested in I 


John L. Hennessy 


Synthesis of Parallel Algorithms 

Edited by John H. Reif 

Spring 1991; approx 900 pages; cloth; ISBN 1-55860-135-X; $54.95 
Thorough but introductory presentations of the most useful parallel al¬ 
gorithms, each of the 25 original chapters in this book presents a specific 
parallel algorithm, and contains a careful description of the fundamental 
problem, its solution, and analysis with complete examples. 

Available from technical bookstores, or, 

CALL TOLL FREE 800-745-7323 (US & CANADA) 

Or send a US$ check or money order to Morgan Kaufmann, 2929 Campus Dr., Ste. 
260, Dept. 94, San Mateo, CA 94403. Include shipping and handling (US/Canada: 
$3.50 1st volume, $2.50 each additional; Int'l.: $6.50 1st volume, $3.50 each add'l.). 
CA residents add sales tax. Fax orders: 415-578-0672. 



One article, “Dedicated Tools for 
Microprocessor Education” by Jean- 
Daniel Nicoud, presents hardware and 
software teaching aids developed over 
several years. Another major article, 
“Fun and Games and Microcomputer 
Interfacing” by John Fulcher, tells 
how a course on computer interfacing 
can be made more interesting or even 
enjoyable. Students, as a result, 
achieve the maximum involvement 
and benefits. 

Then a set of shorter articles de¬ 
scribes specific tools and experiences 
in teaching in the microcomputer field. 
These articles address hardware tools 
(by L. Howard Pollard and Ramiro 
Jordan), software environments (David 
Russell and Kiitley Haden), a mix of 
both (Thomas Schultz), and course 
organization (Douglas Hall). Former 
Editorial Board member Marlin Mickle 
proposed the majority of these articles 
from papers presented at last year’s 
Modeling and Simulation Conference. 

As a whole, these articles provide 
an overview of tools and techniques 
that can effectively support the educa¬ 
tion process in this area. The educa¬ 
tion methodologies arena is still open; 
and we leave evaluation and compari¬ 
son of these proposals to you readers. 
I invite you to consider them only a 
starting point to stimulate a debate on 
the best way to improve the yield of 
education in microelectronics and 
computers. 
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IEEE Micro is 10 years old! Since 1981, Micro has fulfilled its charter to provide readers with technical 
information that will help them keep abreast of developments in the constantly evolving microcom¬ 
puter industry. 

It’s been an exciting time for everyone involved, one we felt readers might be interested in review¬ 
ing. We asked Publisher True Seaborn and each past editor-in-chief to recall some of the highlights of 
our first decade. 


True Seaborn 
Peter R. Rony 
Richard C. Jaeger 
James J. Farrell, III 
Joe Hootman 


Sometimes a good idea beats a 
good plan (but not often!) 

True Seaborn 

IEEE Micro was one of those bursts of sheer 
exuberance we don’t often see these days in the 
Computer Society. Good thing, too. Not that Micro 
wasn’t a good idea. But today we tiy to invest in 
a little more planning before we launch a new 
magazine. 

Let me set the scene 
for you. It was February 
29, 1980, at a Board of 
Governors meeting in 
San Francisco. Compcon 
Spring 80 had ended the 
previous day, and the 
board was holding its 
first meeting of the year. 

It had just approved the 
launching of IEEE Com¬ 
puter Graphics and 
Applications , a new 
quarterly to appear in 
1981, and one we hoped 
would catch the wave of 
enthusiasm we’d seen in 
such trends as the rapid 
growth of Siggraph and 
the appearance of the 
National Computer 
Graphics Association. 

We had conducted a 


membership survey, aimed specifically at gaug¬ 
ing member interest in topics for potential new 
magazines, and computer graphics had emerged 
as the clear winner. We were confident we’d done 
our homework. The CG&A motion passed 
unanimously, and I left the room to report the 
news to Marilyn Potes and Joe Schallan back at 
the Publications Office in Long Beach. 

I couldn’t have been 
gone for much more 
than five minutes. When 
I returned, one of 
the board members—I 
can’t remember who— 
turned to me and said, 
“Well, we now have not 
one new magazine but 
two !” I was glad I hadn’t 
stayed out of the room 
any longer than I had. 

Somehow, during 
that brief five minutes or 
so, board member Bob 
Stewart had introduced 
the notion of a second 
new quarterly to appear 
in 1981, gotten it sec¬ 
onded, and passed. I’m 
told that Bob based his 
arguments on the need 
to provide practical, 
detailed information on 
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Looking back 


microprocessor design and application for the bench engi¬ 
neer. I never was very clear on what Bob had meant exactly 
by “bench engineer,” but obviously whatever he said was 
persuasive. And thus IEEE Micro was born. 

Dick Jaeger of Auburn and Peter Rony of VPI&SU were 
selected as editor-in-chief and associate editor-in-chief. Their 
joint message in the inaugural issue (reproduced here in the 
accompanying box) presented the technical scope and in¬ 
tended audience of the magazine. 

Micro hasn’t deviated much from the blueprint that Dick 
and Peter laid out 10 years ago. The basic approach of pro¬ 
viding detailed technical information on microprocessor de¬ 
sign and application, aimed at computer professionals 
including both designers and users, is still one we follow. Jim 
Farrell of VLSI Technology, Inc., who succeeded Peter Rony 
as EIC in 1985, increased our internationalism, with special 
issues organized each year by European and Asian members. 
Joe Hootman of the University of North Dakota, who suc¬ 
ceeded Jim, has maintained that tradition. And, of course, 
with the appointment of Dante Del Corso of the Politecnico 
di Torino as our new EIC—the society’s first from outside the 
US—that international thrust has been made even more 
apparent. 


Technical scope and audience 

Our audience will include professionals in the design 
and use of microprocessors and microcomputers, from 
chips through systems. Hardware configuration, 
interprocessor communication, analog signal interfacing, 
software design, numerical software, and process con¬ 
trol are just a few of examples of topics relevant to us. 
Authors should strive for readability in their papers and 
should keep in mind that people with a broad range of 
backgrounds will be reading the articles, not just electri¬ 
cal and computer engineers. We encourage authors to 
use as many clear, explanatory figures as possible—they 
can make a substantial contribution to the readability 
and vitality of a technical article. Material explaining 
concepts or introducing terminology should be included, 
perhaps separated from the main text, whenever such 
material will enhance the reader’s understanding. 

Tutorial articles on a wide range of subjects will also 
play a critical role in the success of this magazine. Sub¬ 
jects such as digital filtering, fast Fourier transforms, and 
numerical software are appropriate for tutorial articles. 
However, papers of the “this-is-what-we-have-done-and- 
isn’t-it-wonderful” variety, which simply describe a mi¬ 
croprocessor application but are devoid of technical 
detail, are not appropriate.—Jaeger and Rony 



Bob Stewart’s instincts proved right. There was a sizeable 
appetite for detailed information on microprocessors within 
our own membership, and Micro ’s early circulation growth 
reflected that interest. By the end of 1981 we had reached 
16,700 total paid circulation, and we continued to grow at an 
annual rate of 18-19 percent for the next two years. We peaked 
at 23,450 in 1983, and we’ve been holding fairly steady at 
about 19,000 for the last three years. 

Our first issue appeared in February 1981, with a picture 
of the Motorola 68000 on the cover counterbalancing the 
lead article by Robert Noyce and Marcian Hoff, Jr., of Intel. 
The cover blurb inside says the 68000 “typifies the state of 
the art in microprocessor design and fabrication,” although 
the lead article, a history of microprocessor development at 
Intel, mentions the introduction of the LAPX432, the first 32- 
bit microprocessor. 

By some standards 10 years isn’t a very long time. But in 
the computer business—and in the publishing business—it’s 
a very long time indeed. Certainly our way of producing this 
magazine has changed dramatically over the past decade. In 
1981 we were still handling manuscripts in hard copy, and 
editors and layout artists plied their crafts using blue pencils, 
Xacto blades, and light tables. Manuscripts were rekeyed, 
proofed, corrected, reproofed, recorrected, etc. Production 
cycles were periodic tests of endurance and sanity. Fixed 
costs/editorial page for Micro were in the neighborhood of 
$ 100 . 

Today we receive our manuscripts on disk or via modem. 
Editors edit on line and negotiate changes with authors via 
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electronic mail or fax. We use Pagemaker for layouts, and we 
ship disks to the printer for direct output to film, including 
embedded line art. Micro ’s fixed costs/editorial page have 
dropped by 35 percent. Production cycles are still stressful, 
and they still usually require more than 40 hours per week 
(this is, after all, still the publishing business). But life at the 
Publications Office today bears little resemblance to life here 
a decade ago. 

It has been a privilege for me to work with the fine profes¬ 
sionals, volunteer and staff, that have made this magazine 
what it is today. On this occasion of Micro's 10th anniversary, 
I’d like to take this opportunity to salute the EICs and manag¬ 
ing editors who have worked so hard during these past 10 
years to make it a success: 

Editors-in-Chief 

Richard C. Jaeger, 1980-1982 
Peter R. Rony, 1980-1985 
James J. Farrell, III, 1985-1988 
Joe Hootman, 1989-1990 
Dante Del Corso, 1991-Present 

A magazine is born 

Peter R. Rony and Richard C. Jaeger 

The year 1980 was special for the CS. That year the volun¬ 
teers, after considerable debate, boldly broke new ground 
and committed the CS to two new publications. Both maga¬ 
zines carried a different mission of service to CS members 
than did the CS Transactions. Four particularly appropriate 
comments from our records (see the box on p. 61) will give 
you a flavor of the 1979-80 debate. 

The creation of these magazines required a shared vision 
by a number of volunteers. We acknowledge and honor 
Richard Merwin, Robert Stewart, Rex Rice, Roy Russo, Portia 
Isaacson, Tse-Yun Feng, T.H. Bonn, Ed Parrish, David 
Stomberg, True Seaborn, Oscar Garcia, Dick Simmons, Mike 
Wozny, Harry Hayman, Martha Sloan, Paul Hazan, H. Fleisher, 
and others—collectively, Micro ’s founding fathers. They can 
all be proud of the magazine they created. 

Ten years later, we take pleasure in recalling the early hopes, 
debates, concerns, and objectives. Were they fulfilled? We 
believe so. 

The creation. Once the decision to create Micro was made, 
the pace of decisions was breathtaking. Though the magazine’s 
title and scope was not set until April 1980, the first issue 
arrived for editing at the Long Beach office in October 1980. 
Looking back now, we find it amazing that the pieces came 
together so quickly, a tribute to the positive attitudes of all 
individuals associated with the “birth” of the magazine. 

The implementation. The Board of Governors, in its de¬ 
sire to serve a larger number of CS members, set the basic 
style of the magazine. The published materials had to be read¬ 
able and of use to the hypothetical bench engineer who de¬ 


signed hardware or software. Both of us, during our terms as 
EIC, tried our best to implement this vision. 

Micro became a reader’s magazine. The collective responsi¬ 
bility of authors, reviewers, and editors provides clear, timely, 
informative, and compelling articles to CS members. We al¬ 
ways perceived the willingness of an author to contribute a 
manuscript to Micro as being something special. Editors and 
reviewers tried to assist the author in producing a manuscript 
that was not only approved for publication but also was en¬ 
joyed by readers when published. We tried our best to make 
our writers feel comfortable with the editorial process. 

The wonderful working relationship we had with the edito¬ 
rial staff, True Seaborn (editor), Joe Schallan (managing editor), 
Ware Myers (contributing editor), Jay Simpson (art director), 
and many others, was an essential feature for the success of 
the magazine. 

To novices as technical editors, the editorial production team 
was the best news to come our way once we woke up in the 
morning to the sobering knowledge of our numerous re¬ 
sponsibilities. We gathered the material to be included in the 
magazine. Once we mailed it to the Publications Office, the 
staff took over and produced the magazine. They coordinated 
the innumerable details that go into a magazine which can, in 
good conscience, be mailed to readers. Mercifully, most of the 
production process remained transparent to us, the mark of a 
skilled editorial production team. Only now, with the appear¬ 
ance of PC-based desktop publishing software, can we begin 
to appreciate what they did. 



Managing editors 

Joe Schallan, 1980-1985 
Richard Landry, 1985 
Marie English, 1985-Present 
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Looking back 


What a pleasure it was to work with Joe Schallan. No 
more important person exists in the life of an EIC than the 
managing editor, who has a role much like the fairy god¬ 
mother in Cinderella. With a flick of the wand (current 
version: word processor), a pile of heavily edited, dog¬ 
eared, motley looking manuscripts becomes a professional 
magazine on glossy paper. 

Our interaction with Joe 
was so important that we 
followed him to his “electronic 
cottage” in Arizona, where he 
continued to serve as man¬ 
aging editor for several years. 
Out of the magazine’s editorial 
budget, we provided him with 
a Zenith Z100 personal 
computer and tried to make 
editorial life in the Arizona 
boondocks as comfortable as 
possible. 

We also have a special debt 
to Jay Simpson, art director 
par excellence, who has consistently produced the very 
best magazine covers in the computer business, with only 
Byte magazine even being in the competition. How about 
the Big-Endians vs. Little-Endians (August 1983) and the 
Standards (August 1984) covers you see reproduced here? 
They are classics. Outstanding cover art is a measure of the 
CS’s pride in its magazines, a pride exhibited with every 
issue. We are very lucky to have Jay working with us. 

Joe Hootman, in his retrospective, comments on the sig¬ 
nificant role that Micro's associate editors, and the skilled 
reviewers whom they select, play in the identification and 
improvement of technical articles. We concur. 

The most sensitive time in the birth of the new magazine 
is the first several issues, which must be very special to 
capture the imagination of readers. We gratefully acknowl¬ 
edge our editorial colleagues who were there at the begin¬ 
ning: Andrew Allison, Tuvia Apelewicz, Walter Beam, 
J. Thomas Cain, Alvin Despain, Patrick Fasang, Donald 
Feinberg, John Hennessy, Gerald Kane, Fred Liquori, Richard 
Markowitz, Jean-Daniel Nicoud, and Deene Ogden. 

Tom Cain expanded his extensive involvement with the 
magazine through his appointment as Associate EIC for 
Peter. Ask any EIC how important is a close, working rela¬ 
tionship with the Associate EIC, and you will understand 
how we both feel about Tom’s participation in the editorial 
process. 

Robert Stewart ultimately became an Associate Editor with 
specific responsibility for the Micro Standards column. We 
considered Bob to be a very special member of our team. 
Bob continually kept us on track about the importance of 
readability and applicability of articles to the bench engi¬ 


neer. Bob’s retrospective on the early years of Micro ap¬ 
peared in the August 1986 issue. 

Soon after the magazine was created, we initiated the 
search for both appropriate and also unique features that 
would complement the technical articles and make Micro 
somewhat special to readers. 

The principle special features during our tenures in of¬ 
fice were Bob Stewart’s Micro Standards, Richard Stern’s 
Micro Law, Victor Nelson’s New Products and Product 
Summary, as well as Micro View and Access. Three of these, 
Micro Standards, Micro Law, and Micro View represented a 
departure from other CS publications. Today, our early 
conviction that standards, law, and politics were funda¬ 
mental elements in the progress of the microcomputer in¬ 
dustry can be viewed as being on target. 

Members of the United States Congress contributed peri¬ 
odically to the early Micro through the Micro View special 
feature. Senator Charles Matthias contributed in August 1983, 
Representative Don Edwards in December 1983, Repre¬ 
sentative Ed Zschau in February 1984, Senator John Chafee 
in February 1985, and Senator Patrick Leahy in April 1985. 
We regarded the opportunity 
for points of view, on issues 
of mutual interest, to be ex¬ 
pressed by our elected rep¬ 
resentatives in the pages of 
Micro to be both important 
and appropriate. The door 
should always be open to 
such individuals to contrib¬ 
ute their concerns to CS 
publications. 

Being EICs of IEEE Micro 
was an honor and pleasure, 
but hard work. We thank each 
person who participated in 
the process. 

A decade of contributors 

James J. Farrell, III 

When I was asked to write for the 10th anniversary issue 
of Micro , my first thought was of all the in-depth technical 
articles and departments that it has brought readers over 
the years. By my calculation, Micro has published well over 
300 refereed articles in the past decade. That represents an 
enormous body of work on the part of authors, volunteer 
editors, referees, and CS staff. If we were to thank all who 
have contributed to Micro over the decade, it would take 
many pages. I would like to share some recollections of 
just a few of the Micro contributors that I was privileged to 
work with during this decade. 

My first contact with IEEE Micro came at Compcon 80, at 
the Cathedral Hill Hotel in San Francisco, on February 29. 
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I have since forgotten the topic of my conference paper, 
but after my presentation, I ran into Pat Fasang, who I 
knew from other technical conferences and seminars. Pat 
told me that he had just joined the Editorial Board of a new 
CS magazine called IEEE Micro. Since microprocessors were 
my main professional area of interest, I discussed this new 
magazine further with Pat. At the end of our conversation, 
Pat commented that he was seeking photographic candi¬ 
dates for the cover of the premier issue. He asked if I could 
provide an interesting, color photomicrograph of the Motorola 
MC68000 microprocessor chip. I forwarded the request 
through the proper channels at my employer, Motorola. A 
few months later, when the premier issue arrived, I found 
the MC68000 chip photomicrograph was indeed selected 
for the cover. 

I first met Tom Cain in person at a Motorola pre-Wescon 
press meeting held in Phoenix in November of 1983. (He 
had a lot less gray hair then.) At that time, Tom was asso¬ 
ciate EIC of Micro. During the previous two years, I had 
contributed personally to Micro , and had assisted others at 
Motorola contribute technical articles. Some months ear¬ 
lier, I had been appointed to the Editorial Board of Micro , 
but this was the first occasion that I had actually met in 
person with one of my “bosses.” 

Tom is an academic, and I think this was the first time he 
had ever been to a commercial “trade press” meeting. We 
both learned a lot. Tom was certainly a significant con¬ 
tributor to Micro during its “early days.” He remains ex¬ 
tremely active in various IEEE and CS positions outside of 
publications, but I can usually count on him to show up at 
a CS Publications Board meeting to see what’s cooking. 

Peter Rony worked very hard for Micro during its first four 
years, and appointed many of the second-generation Edi¬ 
torial Board members, including me. Peter initiated an ef¬ 
fort to get the most current technology possible for readers, 
and then to “fast-track” the refereeing of time-sensitive ar¬ 
ticles. Even though Peter teaches and holds a PhD in chemical 
engineering, he is extremely knowledgeable on the sub¬ 
ject of microprocessors and computers. 

Doug MacGregor was a 
microprocessor designer and 
a coworker of mine in Aus¬ 
tin, Texas. He is one of the 
best technical authors that I 
know. In addition to two 
Micro Article of the Year 
awards, in 1983 and 1984, 

Doug was one of the recipi¬ 
ents of the IEEE Browder- 
Thompson Award for 
outstanding authors in 1983. 

After his awards, Doug com¬ 
pleted his PhD work at the 


University of Kyoto, and went on to become a founder and 
current chief executive officer of Solbourne Computer, Inc. 
I occasionally run into Doug at technical exhibits. He is a 
real-life computer-industry success story. 

Yousif Imam is a research scientist with IBM who spe¬ 
cializes in speech recognition. His excellent 1986 article 
for Micro on speech recognition was the cover feature, and 
was awarded the Micro Article of the Year for 1986. He 
and his associate followed this 1986 publication with their 
further research, which was published in the August 1990 
issue. His work on this latest article was barely completed 
in time. A few days after the August issue of Micro went to 
press, his homeland was invaded. Very little information 
can get in or out. Since mail delivery is unlikely, he has 
probably not yet seen his article in print. I have not met 
him personally, but I certainly would like to do so. 

The role of the EIC 

Joe Hootman 

The EIC of any CS publication has a basic responsibility 
to its readers. Readers have every right to expect quality 
articles that are written in an understandable style and 
contain up-to-date information in each issue. 

Upon assuming the EIC responsibilities for Micro , I soon 
found that the time that could be devoted to being EIC 
was way beyond what I had anticipated. I spent two to 
three hours each day and devoted substantial time on the 
weekends to these responsibilities. To help get the job 
done, and involve it directly in the editorial content of the 
magazine, I relied heavily on the Editorial Board. 

The EIC must surround himself with people who are 
willing to put the reader’s interests ahead of their own 
self interests. Thanks to the volunteer nature of the CS, 
the problems of self interest are reduced or eliminated 
altogether. Since Micro's Board was also a reasonable 
mixture of both academic and industrial members, I was 
able to select the member most likely to provide a fair and 
impartial review of a particular paper. This review pro¬ 
cess is extremely important to the reader and to the au¬ 
thor. It ensures the reader that the material is up to date, 
accurate, and readable. It ensures the author that when 
the finished paper is published it will be a high-quality 
piece that meets the IEEE standard for publishing and re¬ 
viewing and warrants some pride. I have found that au¬ 
thors and academic administrators use Micro as a part of 
their basis for promotion and tenure. 

As EIC, I felt responsible for every article in each issue. 
I read in great detail each paper that was eventually pub¬ 
lished. I also read all of the columns that were published 
when possible. 

It would not be fair to discuss the role of the EIC with¬ 
out discussing the CS publishing operation. I think it would 

continued on p. 61 
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The Drive to the Year 2000 



The microcomputer industry faces a number of challenges in the coming decade. As the per¬ 
formance of the technologies grows exponentially, so will the costs of developing and fabri¬ 
cating them. Since such funds will ultimately come from the marketplace, it must grow 
accordingly to support this development. The resulting challenge, therefore, is to expand the 
microcomputer market through new applications and more intensive consumer use of 
existing products. 


Ware Myers 

Contributing Editor 




opular forecasters of the future tend to 
believe that anything they imagine can 
be implemented shortly thereafter. Part 
of the blame for this expansive state of 
mind rests with the computer community. Indeed 
we have accomplished many wonders in the past 
40 years, and it appears additional wonders are 
technically feasible by the year 2000. 

During these four decades, however, we also 
researched tunnel diodes, perceptrons, wire 
memory, and many other technologies that some¬ 
how got sidetracked. One of my early articles for 
Computer magazine (in 1977) reflected the then 
bright glow of magnetic bubble memory. A couple 
of years later I basked briefly in the early morning 
warmth of optical storage, a technology still 
struggling for a foothold in the computer market. 
Another example: The original version of the Next 
computer employed an optical disk, but the sec¬ 
ond model retreated to magnetic disk. 

So, the future is out there, but it is obscured by 
a great deal of fog. Well, let us press on. 

Some technologies have proved to be surpris¬ 
ingly successful. The semiconductor march 
promises to continue for another decade. Intel 
chairman Gordon Moore said as much in an IEEE 
Computer Society Compcon keynote address in 
1989- Consequently, all those facets of informa¬ 
tion technology that rest in part on semiconductor 
technology—processors, memory, digital signal 
processing, and communications—should con¬ 


tinue to drop in price and increase in performance. 

The progress of magnetic recording has not 
been prompted by a well-known “law,” but it has 
been equally remarkable. Other technologies have 
also advanced rapidly and new technologies 
continue to appear. This technological progress 
will result in an enormous expansion in comput¬ 
ing capability. More capability can support more 
ambitious applications, but these have to be 
found. 

Still, we must remember that semiconductor 
and magnetic-recording technology are the ex¬ 
ceptions among the technologies. Both have ad¬ 
vanced rapidly for a long time. Some technologies 
contributing to information products are not so 
lucky. Some have advanced slowly—or fitfully. 
Others have lost out because they did 
not manage to catch up with existing technologies. 

The laws of the semiconductor 

The advance of semiconductor technology has 
been so consistent for so many decades that in¬ 
dustry seers concocted “laws” to characterize past 
progress and to project the future. Here is a sam¬ 
pling of laws from Moore: 

• The number of transistors per chip doubles 
every two years (a law originally handed 
down in 1975 and still going strong). 

• Feature size has been cut in half every six 
years. 
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Table 1 
ir 

. Projected schedule of increases 
memory density per chip. 

Memory 

density 

Feature 

Type 

Commercially 

(Mbits) 

size (pm) 

radiation 

available 

4 

0.80 

Visible light 

1990 

16 

0.50 

Visible light 

1992 

64 

0.33 

Electron beam 

1995 

256 

0.20 

or ultraviolet 
X ray 

2000 

1,024 

0.10 

X ray 

7 


• The amount of charge needed to distinguish between 
two states has been reduced from five million to 100,000 
electrons—a factor of two each generation. 


An 11-member expert panel offers a somewhat different 
version: 

Logic and memory component density is expected 
to increase by a factor of 10 every five years 
through the end of the century. 1 

(The panel was established by the Aeronautics and Space 
Engineering Board of the National Research Council to project 
the information and computer technologies that would be 
possible by 2000 to support aeronautics if sufficient resources 
were available.) 

Now, in the beginning of the last decade of the second 
millennium, the effect of these and other laws have brought 
us to 4-Mbit memory chips and one-million-transistor micro¬ 
processor chips. If the laws continue to hold, we should reach 
256-Mbit memory chips and 50-million-transistor micropro¬ 
cessor chips by 2000. Researchers do not expect to reach the 
ultimate limits set by the laws of physics during this decade. 

Memory. Manufacturers began producing the 4-Mbit chip 
in large volume last fall. 

Quadrupling the capacity of each generation of 
DRAMs [dynamic RAMs] has been achieved by re¬ 
ducing cell size to one third and increasing chip 
area by one half.—Fujio Masuoka 

The next generation, 16-Mbit, is being developed by many 
manufacturers. Hitachi researchers have announced the fabri¬ 
cation of the following generation—64 Mbit—in the labora¬ 
tory, but yields are still extremely low. The researchers are 
using electron-beam technology with a feature size of about 
0.33 pm. Volume production of the 64-Mbit chips is said to be 
about five years off. In the meantime, research is in progress 


on a new way of applying light waves called phase shifting. 
This method may extend optical lithography down to the 0.33- 
gm level, or even lower. With X-ray lithography, researchers 
can reduce feature size to 0.20 micrometers, making the 256- 
Mbit chip possible, perhaps by 2000. Table 1 summarizes this 
density progression. 

Problems, such as supply voltage and cell capacitance, turn 
up all along this projected trail, though researchers expect to 
overcome them. Masuoka 2 most recently surveyed these 
problems. 

Logic chips. In microprocessors, Intel’s 80486 and 
Motorola’s 68040—each with more than one million transis¬ 
tors—represent the current top of the line. Intel plans to intro¬ 
duce the 80586 in 1992, according to executive vice president 
Craig Barrett. One chip will hold four to five million transistors. 



Figure 1. Pioneer Computer's 80486-based motherboard. 


(Figure 1 features an 80486-based motherboard by Pioneer 
Computer that demonstrates the current state of the personal 
computer art. In addition to its microprocessor and eight slots 
for optional boards, it can house up to 256 Kbytes of second¬ 
ary cache memory, up to 32 Mbytes of main memory, and a 
math coprocessor.) 

Bruce Patterson, Intel’s managing director in Australia, 
speaking at a conference in Sydney last June, looked still far¬ 
ther out to the 22-million-transistor 686 by 1996 and the 100- 
million-transistor 786 by 2000. The expansion of 
microprocessor capability is outlined in Table 2 on the follow¬ 
ing page. 

Over the last 30 years, the MIPS/dollar ratio of 
computers has increased by a factor of over one 
million.—Patrick P. Gelsinger, Paolo A. Gargini, 
Gerhard H. Parker, and Albert Y.C. Yu 3 

By 2000, Gelsinger and his group at Intel project 50-million 
transistors on a one-inch-square die operating at 250 MHz. 
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Year 2000 


Table 2. Projected growth of 
microprocessor power. 


No. of 

transistors Commercially Clock Rate 
Designation (millions) available (MHz) 


486 

1.2 

1990 

40 

586 

4.5 

1992 

60 

686 

22.0 

1996 

100 

786 

50-100.0 

2000 

250 


They assume four parallel processors on this chip, operating 
at 750 MIPS (million instructions per second) each. In addi¬ 
tion, transistors would be available for floating-point opera¬ 
tion, data and instruction caches, vector units, a graphics unit, 
and various controllers. 

Moreover, an interface better suited to human characteris¬ 
tics, involving speech synthesis, voice recognition, motion 
video, and image recognition could be accommodated on 
this size of transistor budget. This budget could also accom¬ 
modate fault-tolerant design, redundancy, built-in self-test, 
and error detection and correction. 

Wafer-scale integration. The one-inch-square chip that 
Intel anticipates is about four times the area of today’s largest 
chips. In the meantime, research continues in the US, Japan, 
and Europe on advancing to wafer-scale products. In Japan, 
progress is ahead of schedule, Tadashi Sasaki reported to the 
1989 International Conference on Wafer-Scale Integration. He 
expects to see this technology in use before 2000. 

“This much is certain,” Sasaki added. “New process tech¬ 
nology oriented toward wafer-scale integration will be intro¬ 
duced gradually into chip design, as designers find new ways 
to resolve the problems.” 

Digital signal processing. A DSP is basically a special- 
purpose processor designed for exceptionally fast execution 
of certain instructions (particularly multiplication and addi¬ 
tion). The multiply-accumulate combination occurs in many 
algorithms employed in processing real-time signals. Thus, 
processing signals coming in from the analog world via an 
analog-to-digital converter demand this kind of computing 
power. Similar digital processing has to be performed before 
the results are sent out via a digital-to-analog converter to the 
real world. 

Between 1976 and 1986 a three-order-of-magni- 
tude reduction in cost, size, weight, and power 
consumption occurred.—L. Robert Morris 4 

Between 1986 and 1988 the state of the art ad¬ 
vanced from fixed-point to floating-point archi¬ 
tectures, allowing an increase in dynamic range 


and precision.—Stephen A. Dyer and L. Robert 
Morris 5 

Since the DSP is essentially a type of microprocessor on a 
chip, it will benefit during the 1990s from increasing density. A 
likely development is that the DSP function will migrate to the 
same chip that holds the other functions necessary to the op¬ 
eration of a complete computer system. The signal processing 
involved in such activities as speech recognition, speech syn¬ 
thesis, three-dimensional moving graphics, image and video 
processing, and data compression and reconstitution will no 
doubt occur on this one multifunctional chip. With the data 
remaining on this chip during several kinds of processing, 
speed can be greatly increased. 

In the past, it has been impractical to integrate both the 
analog circuitry involved in going from the analog realm to the 
digital realm (and vice versa) and digital processing circuitry. 
Digital switching “pumps” the chip’s ground level to a degree 
that interferes with the precision of the A/D or D/A conversion 
processes. Recently, however, a new conversion technology 
moves the operations requiring precision into the digital realm. 
This technology promises to make integration of A/D and 
D/A conversion feasible on this ever-expanding chip. 6 

Edward A. Lee 7 believes that DSPs may become the key to 
the much touted—but little realized—integration of telecom¬ 
munications and computation. 

Communications chips. Caught up in the excitement of 
the greatly increased bandwidth provided by fiber optics, we 
sometimes lose sight of the fact that, from another vantage 
point, a communications network may be thought of as a vast 
collection of computers connected by transmission links. 
Those computers, or switches as the telephone companies call 
them, are also based on semiconductor technology. Since the 
fiber optic links will have enormous transmission capacity, 
they will be capable of carrying telephone voice, teleconfer¬ 
encing, data, images, television, home shopping, and services 
not yet conceived. 

Consequently, the computer switches will need much more 
capacity, too. The same argument applies to local area net¬ 
works and metropolitan area networks. One of the capabilities 
that will be incorporated on these switching chips will be the 
logic to interface to the high-performance network. 

Most users will be hooked up to networks and use this 
interface logic. Most likely even if you are a hermit holed up 
in a cave with a personal computer, your computer will 
contain a chip with all these interface capabilities. It will be 
less expensive to include what most users want on a 50- 
million-transistor chip than to produce a separate line of 
chips for hermits. 

Neural networks. This technology is just beginning to be 
implemented on chips. So far most neural-network applica¬ 
tions have been simulated by programming on conventional 
digital computers. This approach enabled experimenters to 
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learn something about applications that neural networks could 
accomplish, but performance, of course, was very slow. 

In the last few years several laboratories constructed neural 
networks in hardware. Carver Mead, Michael Emmerling, and 
Massimo Sivilotti at the California Institute of Technology fab¬ 
ricated 22 “neurons” on a chip. The neurons are actually a 
feedback network of operational amplifiers. At present, sev¬ 
eral companies market simple neural-network chips. For ex¬ 
ample, Intel’s chip features 64 neurons connected to each other 
and to 64 inputs through 8,192 synapses. 

One expects that the hardware embodiments of neural 
networks will increase in density during the 1990s, along with 
other types of processors implemented on silicon. Hardware 
versions should execute thousands of times faster than con¬ 
ventional simulations. 

There are challenges ahead, however. One challenge is the 
steep learning curve demanded of development engineers 
who implement neural-network applications. In the early years 
of microprocessors, Robert N. Noyce, one of the founders of 
Intel, once remarked that the manuals sold better than the 
chips! Engineers had to learn how to use them. Neural net¬ 
works will go through that stage, too, John J. Hopfield of 
Caltech told me in an interview. 

At least four dark horses in the 
research barn are preparing to 
challenge silicon technology. 

A second challenge is the number of connections between 
neuronlike elements. “In the typical VLSI [very large scale in¬ 
tegration] circuit, the output current of a typical transistor feeds 
two or three other transistors and receives its input from a 
similar number,” Hopfield noted. 8 “In neurobiology, that 
number is on the scale of 3,000, rather than 3, [which is] a 
qualitative difference. ” 

Of course, the number of connections between neurons in 
current artificial neural networks is nowhere near the number 
of connections in biological neural networks. Even so, say 
researchers at Arizona State University, “the area required to 
route connections and to contain the average length of inter¬ 
connections increases at unacceptable rates as more process¬ 
ing elements are added.” 9 

A third challenge is to reproduce the learning capability of a 
biological network in an artificial neural network. Presently, 
artificial networks “learn” by setting the strengths of intercon¬ 
nections between the operational amplifiers. This learning 
occurs in a separate phase distinct from operations “by run¬ 
ning through a massive database of infonnation on the prob¬ 
lem under consideration,” Hopfield points out. 10 Biological 


systems learn on the fly while also continuing to perform. 
They also require much less information for learning than ar¬ 
tificial networks. 

Finally, current artificial neural networks are very simple 
compared with natural networks. The biological brain in¬ 
cludes many capabilities that neurobiologists have not yet 
sorted out. Sorting them out is both difficult and time- 
consuming. The task won’t be finished by 2000. 

Dark horses 

Meanwhile, at least four dark horses in the research bam— 
or just out of it—are preparing to challenge silicon technol¬ 
ogy. The farthest out in front is gallium arsenide (GaAs) since 
relatively small digital chips have been commercially available 
for five or six years. Computing with superconducting, optical, 
or molecular elements is still in the research stage. 

GaAs. GaAs technology offers “clock rates between five 
and 10 times higher than CMOS [complementary metal-oxide 
semiconductor] capabilities,” according to Ron Cates. 11 
However, he said CMOS using less power “will remain the 
clear choice for most digital circuits.” That still leaves the 
high-performance end of the marketplace for GaAs. 

At the board level, GaAs devices work in conjunction with 
silicon chips to implement circuit paths in which propagation 
speed is critical. “In 1985, a commercially available GaAs 
circuit containing a few hundred transistors was rare,” Cates 
said. 12 In 1990, “GaAs integrated circuits with over 100,000 
transistors are mass produced and found in mainstream com¬ 
puter and telecommunications systems.” 

Continuing improvements in GaAs process tech¬ 
niques indicate a doubling of device density every 
nine to 10 months.—Cates 

He expects microprocessors fabricated in GaAs to appear 
in the early 1990s. For some years to come, then, if the mar¬ 
ketplace welcomes them, GaAs chips may follow a growth 
law comparable to the silicon pattern. 

Superconducting. Two enticing lights appear at the end 
of this tunnel. First, superconducting Josephson junctions 
switch about 1,000 times faster than silicon transistors. Sec¬ 
ond, the heat dissipation of superconducting circuits is very 
low, which permits them to be packed tightly, reducing 
transmission time between circuits. Thus, “superconductors 
might be used to develop computers that would operate a 
million times faster than today’s fastest computers,” accord¬ 
ing to a 1990 report of the National Commission on Super¬ 
conductivity, established by the US Congress in 1988. 13 

Of course, there are several serious scientific difficulties 
between here and there. That is why superconducting for 
computer applications remains in the research stage and 
promises to stay there during the decade. A handful of 

continued on p. 68 
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Dedicated Tools for 
Microprocessor Education 



Teaching often-abstract microprocessing concepts and applications in concrete terms is 
a constant challenge. To implement a practical curriculum, a team of educators developed 
several original tools for student use, including logidules, the CALM language, and the 
Dauphin and Smaky systems. 


Jean-Daniel Nicoud 

Swiss Federal Institute of 
Technology 


Microprocessor courses 

The minicomputer and microcomputer revo¬ 
lution convinced our school to create a com¬ 


astering such concrete objects as 
microcomputers takes practice. In¬ 
structors know the right amount of 
theory administered at an appropri¬ 
ate stage of expertise provides students with 
general knowledge and good working habits. 
Students also need access to plenty of comput¬ 
ing equipment, which is often a problem for 
schools. These facts encouraged us to develop 
dedicated hardware and software tools for our 
minicomputer and microcomputer courses (see 
box). 



puter science department. Students from vari¬ 
ous areas of a four-and-a-half-year curriculum 
can take a range of computer courses. 

At this time, two courses on microprocessing 
are open to students: an introductory course on 
microprocessor software and interfaces for third- 
year students, and an advanced fourth-year course 
on microprocessors. Students carry out projects 
(10 hours per week) during the fourth year (sev¬ 
enth and eighth semesters). Finally two inten¬ 
sive months of diploma work conclude the 
curriculum. During this time students, under the 
supervision of a professor, develop a theoretical 
and/or practical engineering project, such as a 
board for a new microprocessor. 

continued on p. 16 


Development of student tools 


In 1972 Laboratoire de Microinformatique 
(Lami) started with two Nova minicomputers— 
clearly not enough for the number of srtidents 
using them. We asked Rene Sommer (a stu¬ 
dent who later developed the first mouse con¬ 
taining a microprocessor and designed all the 
versions of the Logitech mouse) to build a Nova 
front- and back-panel emulator 1 as a student 


project. Subsequently, the lab used 12 of these 
emulators until microcomputers became 
available. 

As a result of this project, a Nova 1200 with 
only 4 Kbytes of program memory controlled 
a six-line local network of up to eight Novasims 
(see Figure A). Each line provided the feel of 
a real Nova. One could load a program on a 
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Figure A. A Nova minicomputer and a Novasim 
simulator. 


front panel and execute step by step or at “full speed” 
(1,000 instructions per second). In addition, several I/O 
plugs equipped with a serial interface interconnected the 
lab peripherals uniformly. 2 Serial/parallel adapters pro¬ 
vided the facility to build and control simple interfaces. 
We used “logidules” to construct these interfaces. 

When microprocessors became available, we considered 
incorporating them inside the logidules 3 I had been de¬ 
veloping (see Logidules box). In 1974, Dominique Dutoit 
built a microcomputer system 1 based on five “microdules” 
(see Figure B). Logidule boxes held automatic contacts for 
power supply and important signals. The bus did not con¬ 
tain enough automatic connections, so we used flat cables 
and 16-pin socket connectors. It looked beautiful, but it 
was not adequate for education since students were un¬ 
able to work with the individual boxes. It also wasted time 
to reinsert connectors and try again if the system didn't 
work after installation. 



Figure B. Example of microdules. 


In 1974 I used this same microdule bus to build the Por¬ 
table Computer System (PCS) at Digital Equipment Corp. in 
Maynard, Mass. It featured an 8080 microprocessor, 4-Kbyte 
RAM, and a 16 x 64 alphanumeric screen. After signing a 
contract with DEC, we started to develop the line of Smakys 
(for Smart Keyboards). 5 * 6 We proposed specific interface 
solutions for personal computers. 7 Dante Del Corso at 
Politecnico di Torino also worked with us to define and 
promote the standard microcomputer bus, Mubus, 8 which 
we continue to use in its simplified 20-line fonn (Mubus 20). 

Developing the first Smakys for our educational require¬ 
ments was a long process. The objective was clear: the 
Smakys would include a local network made up of a small 
number of ICs and a Nova server with the huge 2 x 65- 
Mbytes disk we had on hand. Centralized printing and 
paper punching on the server was a priority. In the begin¬ 
ning, we centralized important programs like assembler, 
but we soon rewrote these programs for the Z80-based 
Smaky 6 stations. 

While Sommer and others worked hard on this project, 
students learning Z80 assembler used the Novas to assemble 
programs. We loaded punching tapes onto a Dauphin sys¬ 
tem using hand-driven paper-tape readers we developed. 
(A description of the Dauphin system appears in the main 
article.) We used a large number of these low-cost Dau¬ 
phin units because of their efficiency; they replaced the 
Novasim for teaching hardware interfaces (see Figure C). 



Figure C. Dauphin system with miniature paper-tape 
reader and logidules. 


The first step 9 towards developing our Common Assem¬ 
bly Language for Microprocessor (CALM) also occurred at 
DEC. Rick Merrill created a cross-assembler on a PDP 11 to 
make Intel's notation of the 8080 assembly language more 
coherent. Still in use, adequate tools now support it. 10 
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Dedicated tools 


continued from p. 14 

Presently, 100 students receive exposure to micropro¬ 
cessors. However, only an average of 10 students who 
complete all the courses, projects, and diploma work 
understand enough to be efficient in working on micro- 
processor-hardware-related industrial projects. 

Figure 1 shows the organization of the curriculum. A 
textbook 11 provides the foundation for introductory course. 
Instruction for the first term (fifth semester) begins with 
hexadecimals, two’s-complement, and binary operations. 
An emphasis on mnemonics and operands familiarizes 
students with assembly language notation before discussing 
von Neumann architecture. Students spend a few hours 
using the Dauphin system (detailed later) to practice se¬ 
lected hardware and software principles. Additional in¬ 
struction focuses on addressing modes and assembler syntax. 

After a few exercises 12 students select an individual 
program to write; they use a complete library of routines 
to write rather spectacular programs. 

Course frequency reduces during 
the second half of the term. Easy 
access to the lab encourages stu¬ 
dents to spend extra time in prac¬ 
tical work. The network of Smakys 
we use has been successively based 
on 280, 68000, and 68030 micro¬ 
processors (see box). 

We devote the sixth semester to 
hardware instruction. We require 
computer science students to learn 
about building controllers using 
standard ICs or gate arrays. They 
take regular lab courses 13 and pick 
up as much as they can from the 
course, which will soon be available 
as a book published both in French 
and in English. 14 " 15 

The fourth-year Microprocessor 
course is an elective for electrical 
engineering, computer science, and 
microtechnic students. (Microtechnic 
students study mechanical engi¬ 
neering with an emphasis in elec¬ 
tronics and fine mechanics, such 
as robotics and micropackaging.) 

Strongly hardware-oriented, the first 
term (seventh semester) covers basic 
microprocessor features. Course 
content includes bus interfacing, 
interrupt handling, programmable 
interface understanding, and 
microcontroller knowledge. After 
studying basic concepts theoreti¬ 


cally, students practice applying these concepts inside 
several processors. 

This course often proves difficult for the students, who 
interact for the first time with the many technological and 
timing constraints related to the correct operation of a mi¬ 
croprocessor surrounded with memory and I/O devices. 16 
Although the material is available 17 , we only briefly survey 
buses 18 because of lack of time. 

The final term (eighth semester) covers modern micro¬ 
processors like M68030, 486s, reduced instruction-set com¬ 
puters (RISCs), transputers 19 and digital signal processors. It 
also presents video RAMs 20 and sophisticated I/O control¬ 
lers for color displays, Ethernet, and Small Computer Sys¬ 
tems Interfaces (SCSIs). The content varies from one year to 
another. 

With each year, we continue to learn how to streamline 
the course. Now we can discuss a 16-bit processor in the 
seventh term and the 32-bit processor, caches, memory 
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Figure 1. A proposed microprocessor course curriculum. 
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Why more powerful PCs for education? 


The design of the Smaky 6 occurred at the same time 
as that of the Pet, Apple II, and Tandy computers. The 
local network connecting the Smaky 6 only required 10 
ICs; it was probably the first low-cost local network for 
microcomputers. 

In 1984, the Smaky 100 replaced 
Smaky 6, with its Z80 microproces¬ 
sor, to make the most of the 68000 
architecture. Since the new lab 
needed more machines in 1989, we 
decided to develop a new 68030- 
based machine, the Smaky 196, in¬ 
stead of increasing the number of 
Smaky 100s. The decision to change 
the machine was not really prompted 
by the assembly language course; a 
68000 was powerful enough. The 
Smaky 196 68030 enabled us to add 
a MMU and a FPU lab for the Micro¬ 
processor course. In both cases, the 
machines have no disks, which sim¬ 
plifies maintenance considerably as 
well as the follow-up of students’ ac¬ 
tivities. A comparison of the Smaky 
6 and Smaky 196 systems appears in 
Table A. 

Note the difference in student 
productivity 7 over the last nine years. 

Many benefits resulted from the im¬ 
proved system performance, en¬ 
hanced understanding of the 
microcomputer field, and early ex¬ 
posure to computing through home 
computers and discussions with 
friends. Students accomplish more 
complex work: they handle larger 
programs, use a greater variety of 
system calls including character 


generators and sprites, and produce better documentation. 

The main consequence of this greater productivity is 
increased disk usage. The solution is relatively simple since 
a classroom of 60 students “only” needs 15 Mbytes. 


Table A. Comparison of Smaky system features. 

Feature 

Smaky 6 

Smaky 196 

Start of development/ 
operational 

1978-80 

1989-90 

Number in classroom 

20 

40 

Alphanumeric screen 

16 x 64 characters 

According to 
character generator 

Graphic screen 

256x128 

640 x 400 

Mouse 

Option 

Yes 

Processor 

Z80 ; 4 MHz 

68030, 20 MHz 

ROM/RAM 

4 Kbytes/32-64 Kbytes 

256 Kbytes/1-4 Mbytes 

FPU 

None 

68882 

Extension bus 

Mubus 74 

68030 lines 

I/O bus 

Mubus 20 

Mubus 20 

Parallel/serial port 

16 bits/2 UART 

None/SCC 

Local network 

120 Kbits/s 

500 Kbits/s 

Disk server/size 

DG Eclipse/130 Mbytes 

Smaky 196, 140 Mbytes 

Printer server/printer 

Same Eclipse/Versatec 

Smaky 324/Laser 

Operating system 

Self, monotask 

Self, multitask 

System calls 

50 

40 (+ 300) 

Editor/assembler 

Smile (CALM 2) 

Smilec (CALM) 

Other programs 

Basic, UCSD 

Basic, Pascal, Modula, C 

Utilities 

Editor 

Macintosh-like 

environment 

Average student 
disk usage (bytes) 
sources/images/ 
character generation 

4 Kbytes/1 Kbyte 

12Kbytes (maximum of 
(55 Kbytes)/50 Kbytes/ 

20 Kbytes 


management units (MMUs), and RISCs in the eighth 
semester. We introduce artificial neural networks (ANNs) at 
this time, and students can work with a powerful set of 
simulators. 

During the two semester projects and the diploma work, 
students may elect to conduct a hardware project. They re¬ 
ceive a processor, microcontrollers, or a programmable in¬ 
terface, from which they can design a system or interface, or 
solve a particular application. 


CALM development 

The objective of a microprocessor course is to understand 
the possibilities of both simple and sophisticated processors. 
Preparing the students adequately requires writing several pro¬ 
grams for different processors and system routines. Clear and 
consistent notation simplifies and accelerates this understand¬ 
ing. Manufacturers tend to use implicit operands and short 
mnemonics. This tendency saves a little time for experienced 

continued on p. 62 
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Fun and Games and 
Microcomputer Interfacing 


It is one thing to teach computer interfacing within a formal course structure. Making it in¬ 
teresting and educationally sound for the computer science/engineering student is another 
matter. Both aims can be achieved and mutually support one another. In the microcomputer 
laboratory described here, students learn computing concepts as they compose music and 
control slot-car and model railway sets. 


John A. Fulcher sound theoretical introduction to fun¬ 

damental principles is the foundation 
University of Wollongong of most computer science/engineering 

courses on computer interfacing. 1 
However, such fundamental concepts are a waste 
unless laboratory exercises reinforce them. 

In these exercises, students can experience in 
an immediate and tangible manner the fruits (and 
sometimes follies) of their programming efforts, 
by seeing lights flash, motors turn, and solenoids 
operate. 2 Moreover, such hands-on laboratory 
work can hold its own intrinsic interest, stimulat¬ 
ing the students’ imagination. Such stimulation 
ensures that the educational principles underlying 
the various laboratory exercises hit home more 
effectively. 

Laboratory setup 

At the University of Wollongong, we have 
developed a microcomputer laboratory to support 
the third-year Microcomputer Interfacing and Real- 
Time Computing course for computer science 
majors. 3 ' 4 The exercises students perform in this 
laboratory include: 

• a transparent serial communications link 
(different from the on-board link on the 
68KECB single-board computer); 

• generation of computer music; 

• decoding patterns from a bar wand; 

• low-resolution, bit-mapped graphics; 


• control of a turtle robot; 

• low-level control of a floppy-disk drive (and 
the subsequent writing of disk-handler 
software); 

• movement of an x-y drill positioner; 

• data logging (including statistical analysis of 
the readings taken); 

• control of a slot-car set; and 

• model railway scheduling. 

Figure 1 shows the Microcomputer Laboratory 
setup: to the left of the terminal keyboard is the 
RS-232C D-type connector from the host Unix 
computer. A Motorola 68KECB single-board 
computer 5 ' 6 is housed inside the cabinet on the 
right side, together with its power supply and 
the locally developed front panel. This front panel 
provides additional, simple I/O devices to assist 
in testing and debugging control software. 3 

A plug-in experiment pod connects to the 
68KECB via a 50-pin socket on the front panel. 
This pod comprises a printed circuit board that 
replaces the lid of a black plastic box. A range of 
such plug-in experiment pods is available. Each 
experiment has its own dedicated plug-in jiffy 
box. Thus, laboratory setup for different experi¬ 
ments simply involves unplugging the existing 
jiffy box and plugging in another. 

We constructed all the necessary interfacing 
hardware for the students and housed it within 
these jiffy boxes. We built the Microcomputer 
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Figure 1. Computer equipment in the Microcomputer 
Laboratory. 

Laboratory to support computer science students, rather than 
computer engineering students. Therefore, they must have a 
reasonable background in high-level language programming 
from earlier courses, but they can have little or no hardware 
background. 

The 68KECB firmware contains a transparent link commu¬ 
nications program that allows users to develop MC68000 as¬ 
sembly language (or C) programs on the Unix host. Users can 
compile them using the Unix cross-assembler (C compiler), 
then download (in Motorola S-record format) the resulting ex¬ 
ecutable file to the target 68KECB via the RS-232C link. 

We expect students to program the various peripherals via 
the plug-in interface pods supplied to them. Since a memory- 
mapped system is involved, students write data bytes to a 
control register (one memory location), read bytes from a 
status register (another location), and read/write data to or 
from a data register (a third memory address). However, we 
believe an understanding of how the peripheral actually works 
is also desirable, and this is presented to the students during 
the formal lecture portion of the Microcomputer Interfacing 
and Real-Time Computing course. 1 

During the first few weeks of the laboratory 
segment of this course, students familiarize 
themselves with the MC68000 instruction set; 
addressing modes; Unix cross-assembler and 
68000 C compiler; and simple, memory-mapped 
I/O devices on the front panel. After this famil¬ 
iarization period, they “dive in at the deep end” 
and begin writing control software for the real- 
world peripheral devices (see the next section). 

Thus, students are given the choice of devel¬ 
oping their software in either 68000 assembly 
code or C. 


choose between a range of special interest laboratory exercises. 

Some of these exercises are deceptively simple at first sight, 
yet in reality they mask several sophisticated concepts. For 
example, timing periods are critical in the bar code experiment, 
and the turtle robot requires real-time control (with feedback 
provided via the robot’s bumper sensors). In addition, students 
can incorporate learning algorithms into the slot-cars’ control¬ 
ler, and high-level scheduling algorithms in the model railway. 
McKerrow 7 previously demonstrated the educational value of 
these latter “games.” Students have fun and at the same time 
learn important real-time programming principles! 

Computer music. Figure 2 shows how all three timer/ 
counters within an MC6840 Programmable Time Module 
(PTM) generate computer music. For better coloration in mov¬ 
ing up or down the scale, we use a fixed mark/variable space 
technique rather than simple square-wave music. With this 
technique, the same score played in different octaves sounds as 
if it is being generated by different instruments. Square-wave 
music, by contrast, produces electronic organ-like sounds 
across all octaves. 1 

Counter 1 produces a fixed-width, one-shot pulse at regular 
intervals (or pitch) as determined by counter 2. Counter 3 de¬ 
termines the duration of a sustained note. We encode the mu¬ 
sical score in the form of a lookup table of pitch/duration pairs, 
with a second lookup table that converts pitch data into timing 
values for loading into counter 2 (see Tables 1 and 2 on the 
next page). 

Students play either their favorite tune or song that best 
summarizes their experience in the third-year course. The 
resulting efforts range from simple nursery rhymes to two- 
part Bach concertos (two MC6840s are on the music experi¬ 
ment pod to serve those students who feel so inspired). 
Obviously, timing is critical in this exercise, and students 
become quite proficient in programming the MC68000 for 
interrupts as a result. 



Laboratory exercises 

All students conduct the same experiments 
for the first half of the laboratory portion of the 
course. For the remainder of the course they 


Resultant 

variable 

period 


Figure 2. Diagram of music generated by computer. 
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Fun and games 


Table 1. 
Lookup table: 
pitch/duration. 


Note Duration 


A 0.5 

Bb 1.0 


Table 2. 

Lookup table: pitch data. 


No.of 


program 

Tone 

Frequency loops 

A 

440Hz 31 


Figure 3 contains a complete music program listing. The 
main program simply loops indefinitely until MC6840 PTMs 
interrupt it. The 6840 generates accurate timing intervals, which 
interrupt the CPU at the end of each interval. Students also 
gain an appreciation of the waveshaping capability of the 
PTM support chip. Multitasking is required when using both 


6840 chips on board for the plug-in experiment (to play two- 
part musical pieces). 

Analog-to-digital conversion. Figure 4 shows a diagram 
of the analog-to-digital experiment pod. The pod holds an 
A/D converter and D/A converter, both of which allow the 
switching of I/O to two different sources, or destinations. 
Software control accomplishes this switching via the MC6821 
Parallel Interface Adapter (PIA) by using analog metal-oxide 
semiconductor (MOS) switches. 

We can connect the high-precision, 10-turn potentiometer 
directly to the meter, or alternatively to the input of the A/D 
converter. Signal conditioning can be applied to the raw 
readings prior to subsequent display on the meter. Then we 
can switch the D/A converter output to the meter or input it 
to the A/D converter. 

In this experiment, we alert students to the need to com¬ 
pensate for offsets and nonlinearities in the potentiometer, as 



INIT: 

move.b 

#$80,$30403 

select Control Register#3 


move.b 

#$43,$30401 

enable ints (counter#1) 


move.b 

#$81,$30403 

select Control Registerttl 


move.b 

#$A3,$30401 

set counter#1 as oneshot 


clr.b 

$30405 

load preset value = $0050 


move.b 

#50,$30407 

-> counter# 1 (fixed mark) 


lea 

PITCH,A0 

pointer to pitch table 


lea 

SCORE,A1 

pointer to score table 

move.w #$2300,SR ;allow interrupts > level-3 

MAIN: 

move.b 

(A1)+,D1 

get first note to be played 


jsr 

PLAY 

and play it 


move.b 

#$A2,$30401 

start all 3 counters 

WAIT: bra WAIT ;loop until interrupted 

INTSRV: 

move.b 

(A1)+,D1 

get next note to be played 


cmp 

#$FF,D1 

test for score termination 


beq 

EXIT 

if so, stop playing music 


jsr 

PLAY 

otherwise play it 

rte 

EXIT: 

clr.b 

$30401 

disable further interrupts 

rte 

PLAY: 

mulu 

#2,D1 

index into pitch table 




(of words, not bytes) 


move.b 

0(A0,D1),$30409 

MSB of pitch ->counter#2 


move.b 

1(A0,D1),$3040B 

LSB of pitch -> counter#2 


move.b 

(A1)+,D1 

second byte = duration 


mulu 

#5000,D1 

absolute tempo (# beats 



min.) 



;(could make user-variable) 

complete music program listing (continued on 

next page). 
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well as to calibrate the meter initially for 
full-scale deflection. We use a front panel 
to initiate successive readings of the 
potentiometer, and another switch se¬ 
lects direct or complementary (10 volts- 
V,) readings. Students can store sets of 
up to say 10 readings for later display 
on a dot matrix printer connected 
through the Centronics port of the 
68KECB. They can also calculate mini¬ 
mum, maximum, and average readings 
using their own rudimentary statistical 
analysis routines. 

Once again, interaipts play an impor¬ 
tant role in this experiment, but more 
importantly students confront real-world 
“nasties” such as transducer nonlinearities 
continued on p. 75 



Figure 4. Analog-to-digital experiment pod and the conversion process. 


PITCH: 


SCORE: 


move.b 

D1 ,D2 ;need to separate bytes to 


;send to 16-bit peripheral 

asr 

#8,D2 ;over 8-bit bus 

move.b 

D4,$3040D 

MSB duration -> counter#3 

move.b 

D5,$3040F 

LSB duration -> counter#3 

move.b 

#$A2,$30401 ;start counting down 

rts 




DC.w 

0,1926,1818,1716,1620 

rest, Ab, A, Bb, B (0-4) 

DC.w 

1529,1443,1362,1286 

C, C#, D, Eb (offset = 5-8) 

DC.w 

1213,1 145,1081,1020 

E, F, F#, G (offset = 9-C) 

DC.w 

963, 909, 858, 810 

Ab, A, Bb, B(D-10) 

DC.w 

764, 722, 681, 643 

middle-C, C#, D, Eb 

DC.w 

607, 573, 541, 510 

(261.6Hz) E, F, F#, G 

DC.w 

482, 455, 429, 405 

Ab, A, Bb, B (19-1C) 

DC.w 

382, 361, 341, 321 

C, C#, D, Eb (ID-20) 

DC.w 

303, 286, 270, 255 

E, F, F#, G (21-24) 

DC.w 

241, 227, 215, 202 

Ab, A, Bb, B (25-28) 

DC.w 

191, 180, 170, 161 

C, C#, D, Eb (29-2C) 

DC.w 

152, 143, 135, 128 

E, F, F#, G (2D-30) 

DC.w 

120, 114, 107, 101 

Ab, A, Bb, B (31-34) 


DC.w 

$1504, $1504, $1508, $1 

504, $1504, $1508, 

;jin_gle bells, jin_ 

_gle bells, (E E E, E E E) 


DC.w 

$1504, $1804, $1104, $1304, $1516, ... 

;jin_gle all the way... (E G C D E...) 



;(DC.w $FFxx to terminate) 

;4 = semiquaver, 8 = quaver, 16 = crotchet, 32=minim ... 


Figure 3. (continued.) 
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An Advanced Educational 
Microprocessor System 









The host-independent, 68030/68882 AEMS board is useful as a classroom demonstration tool 
as well as a laboratory instrument. In a hands-on approach students learn about microproces¬ 
sors and various topics that use many of the features of the system, including digital signal 
processing, digital control, and image processing. 



L. Howard Pollard 

Ramiro Jordan 

University of New Mexico 




ne of the great challenges facing in¬ 
structors today is to effectively teach 
about and with microprocessor sys¬ 
tems. The University of New Mexico 
developed a board that facilitates this process. 
This tool helps us explain microprocessors and 
computer-related concepts and systems to stu¬ 
dents. We also use it for other portions of the 
curriculum to demonstrate other concepts as well. 
The board’s state-of-the-art components and fa¬ 
cilities make available to students all of the ap¬ 
propriate signals. In addition, the board uses 
features that let students examine concepts re¬ 
lated to computer architecture, data networks, 
operating systems, digital signal processing and 
control, and a number of other areas. 

The Advanced Educational Microprocessor 
System acts as a demonstration vehicle as well as 
a laboratory instrument. To facilitate its use in 
both of these areas, we incorporated features in 


the system that are not available in many other 
educational processor implementations. To 
demonstrate the interaction of all of the portions 
of the AEMS, we made the buses and control 
signals readily available, inviting the easy con¬ 
nection of test equipment, such as logic analyz¬ 
ers and oscilloscopes, to the system. This facile 
accessibility to signals and buses allows students 
to observe the interaction of the different ele¬ 
ments that make up the system and encourages 
a hands-on approach to education. 

In addition to the easily accessed signals, other 
AEMS features provide additional educational 
opportunities: counting events, monitoring ac¬ 
tivities, and observing system activities. These 
features also allow students to configure many 
of the characteristics that impact system perfor¬ 
mance. In addition, students can easily include 
devices of their own to tailor experiments to an 
application or implementation technique. 
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Concurrent to the implementation of the board, we are 
developing course materials to facilitate the use of the system 
in a variety of courses. Of particular interest for us are courses 
in computer engineering, such as programming techniques, 
processor architecture and design, operating systems, and 
data networks. Within the electrical engineering curriculum, 
we are developing course materials that use the board in 
digital signal processing, digital control, robotics, and other 
related areas. 

The AEMS board compares favorably with the ECB68000, 
the Educational Computer Board available from Motorola, 
Inc. Based around the 68000 processor, 1 " 4 the ECB68000 
contains two RS-232 ports and a parallel port. Its system 
memory is limited to 32 Kbytes of dynamic RAM and the 
Tutor firmware, 1 ’ 4,5 which is contained in 16 Kbytes of ROM. 
The Tutor firmware lets students perform basic input/output 
operations as well as examine and modify memory locations. 
With these operations, students can test code, assemble and 
disassemble simple code, and perform other limited opera¬ 
tions. However, the ECB68000 board does not contain an 
Ethernet capability, event counters, bus interfaces, floating¬ 
point operations, or cache memory. 

The AEMS 

A block diagram of the Advanced Educational Micropro¬ 
cessor System appears in Figure 1. At first glance, this system 
does not seem specifically targeted to education nor flexible 
in its use. We will take each of the features indicated in the 
figure and describe it and its educational impact. 


Processor and floating-point units. In the current ver¬ 
sion of the AEMS a Motorola 68030 processor 67 and 68882 
floating-point unit 6,8 provide a highly effective computational 
system that is capable of both integer and floating-point ac¬ 
tivities. Important in applications involving digital signal 
processing and digital control, these capabilities let students 
studying concepts such as stability, steady-state errors, and 
noise reduction easily investigate the effects of finite-precision 
arithmetic. We’ve found that students learn the theoretical 
design concepts best when exposed to real-life problems such 
as truncation and round-off errors. 

Under planning now are two versions that will incorporate 
the 36000 DSP and 88000 RISC processors. The capabilities 
of these computing engines sufficiently support almost all 
needs in educational applications, both in course work and 
research. 

Memory system. Cache memory has become a feature 
included in almost all processing systems, regardless of size. 
The cache included in the AEMS includes 256 Kbytes of ac¬ 
cessible memory. Students can configure the size of this sys¬ 
tem (from 32 Kbytes to 256 Kbytes) so that studies and 
demonstrations may be readily carried out. In addition, stu¬ 
dents can easily count events associated with the cache (read, 
write, hit, miss), and thus, can carry out a performance analy¬ 
sis on the system. Currently, we use a write-through cache 
system. However, one of the experiments with the board is 
to implement a write-back protocol for the system. 

The read-only memory includes those portions of the sys¬ 
tem that are required in permanent storage. In particular, this 
portion of the memory contains code for 
downloading programs from a remote 
host, as well as a version of the Tutor 
monitor. The download capability uses 
the TFTP (Trivial File Transfer Protocol) 
method of accessing programs that are 
available to the board over the Ethernet 
system. In this fashion, the board remains 
independent of its host as long as a TFTP 
server is available via the Ethernet con¬ 
nection. The Tutor monitor allows stu¬ 
dents to control activities within the 
system on a real-time basis and to ex¬ 
amine registers and memory, assemble 
and disassemble code, and make 
changes as needed. 

The read-write memory in AEMS 
consists of eight packages, each con¬ 
taining a megabyte of storage, plus the 
logic required to control the memory. 
Since this is dynamic RAM, the control 
consists of a refresh timer plus the logic 
required to appropriately feed row and 
column addresses to the DRAM chips 
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Figure 1. Block diagram of the Advanced Educational Microprocessor System. 
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AEMS 


themselves. The cache memory and DRAM must cooperate 
in a very tightly controlled fashion, so the interaction of ad¬ 
dresses and data must be performed in a rigorously con¬ 
trolled manner. The 8 Mbytes of storage suffice for most 
applications; however, if more storage is required, students 
may use additional DRAM chips. 

Event counters. One of the very useful facilities of the 
AEMS for education and research is a set of event counters. 
This set of four counters lets students trace any event of in¬ 
terest over time. These counters can be cleared and read, 
letting students monitor occurrences of events over a period 
of time. Students can (independently) derive the counter clocks 
from a constant frequency (for a timer application), from cache 
events, from events generated by the processor itself, or from 
student-supplied events. Note that these counters are part of 
the hardware of the system and consume no system resources 
(time) to monitor any events. Hence, a student can set up an 
experiment, including establishing hardware conditions and 
resource allocation as appropriate, and after clearing the 
counters, initiate the action to be monitored. The event 
counters will continue to monitor the activities identified by 
the student until the experiment is complete. The only sys¬ 
tem resource needed is the time to read the counters when 
the experiment is over. This feature of the system is impor¬ 
tant for carrying out performance analysis on a variety of 
systems. 

I/O interfaces. Several mechanisms in the AEMS connect 
to the outside world. In a stand-alone mode, two RS-232 
terminal ports allow access to the Tutor monitor and through 
it access to the facilities of the system. When the proper pro¬ 
grams are running, two users can access the system facilities. 

Another interface included with the AEMS is the Ethernet 
network connection, which allows communication with local 
area networks in which a variety of work is accomplished. The 
network connection also allows access to any peripheral (a 
disk or printer) that is available on the network. Code included 
in the resident ROM will load into the AEMS memory over the 
network connection any program that is available from a TFTP 
server. Hence, students can develop a program on another 
system, if desired, and load the binary version into the AEMS 
for execution. 

If students desire to use the general-purpose peripheral de¬ 
vices of the educational system, they can easily do so in two 
ways. One method involves using the SCSI (Small Computer 
Systems Interface) connection. For example, a SCSI disk system 
could be connected, providing mass storage for operating sys¬ 
tem interaction or data storage requirements. 

Another mechanism is a VME interface. Although the board 
is longer than “normal” VME interface boards, its design lets it 
be connected into a VME system. Hence, the AEMS can access 
any of the peripherals or other facilities available over the 
VMEbus. 

Another capability of this computer board is its parallel port 


interface, which allows students to connect devices needed for 
experiments and demonstrations directly to the system. Stu¬ 
dents can also incorporate analog-to-digital and digital-to-ana- 
log converters into the system for digital signal processing and 
digital control applications. We encourage students to create a 
printer port, or to capture data from a real-time source, as part 
of interfacing exercises. Only the imagination of the student 
and the availability of appropriate parts limit the use of the 
parallel port. 

User access. We labeled one box in Figure 1 simply “User 
access.” This box indicates that all signals associated with the 
bus, as well as most of the other devices of the system, are 
readily available to the student. Students can access signals on 
pins at the edge of the board and directly connect them to logic 
analyzers or oscilloscopes. Students can then use these signals 
to provide visual and printed information so they assimilate the 
details that accompany the concepts presented in course ma¬ 
terial. In addition, a student can interface to the system in a very 
direct way. The important aspect of this feature is that the sig¬ 
nals are neither buried nor hidden from the student. Rather, we 
encourage students to access the signals and study the charac¬ 
teristics of the system to achieve a hands-on approach to edu¬ 
cation and training. 

Not shown in Figure 1 are a number of relatively minor 
features that we have incorporated into the system, features 
that allow the system even more versatility. For example, the 
construction of the board’s interrupt system lets students easily 
change the priority of the interrupts associated with devices in 
the system. This feature gives insight into the issues involved 
with certain I/O operations. Also, the extensive programmable 
logic used in creating the required “glue logic” lets students 
who want to change some of the characteristics of the system 
easily substitute a different set of PLAs (programmable logic 
arrays). In particular, the DRAM controller is implemented with 
a programmable state machine, and, hence, the control of the 
DRAM and its interaction with the cache can be modified with¬ 
out making extensive changes. 

The result of the features just enumerated is a board that can 
be used in a variety of applications in education. We now look 
at some of those applications. 

Incorporating the AEMS into the curricula 

Because of the flexibility of the new educational computer 
board, teachers can easily incorporate it as a tool in the educa¬ 
tional and research environments. We have used the board in 
several of the courses we currently teach and in research 
environments. 

Computer engineering. In the computer engineering cur¬ 
ricula, we plan to use the new tool in two courses, the micro¬ 
processor course and the microprocessor design lab. Figure 2 
identifies the manner in which we connect the facilities to the 
AEMS for these courses. The user terminal provides direct ac¬ 
cess to AEMS facilities. The logic analyzer and oscilloscope 
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Figure 2. The AEMS as used in microprocessor courses. 

provide windows into the system for observation and analysis. 
In addition to these aspects, we can easily interface simple 
experiments to the board. 

The introductory course in microprocessors and micropro¬ 
cessor-based digital systems 910 exposes students to architec¬ 
ture and assembly-language programming, testing, and 
debugging. We cover in depth concepts such as data types, 
stacks, queues, fixed-point arithmetic, floating-point arithmetic, 
subroutines, and interrupts. We also introduce the hardware 
concepts of asynchronous and synchronous bus interfacing, 
addressing techniques, memory-mapped I/O, and serial and 
parallel interfacing issues. We emphasize the process of in¬ 
terfacing with external devices to acquire data, to process it, 
and to display the final results. 

In the microprocessor design lab, students participate in a 
modular approach to system design. A group of students must 
design, test, and evaluate a microprocessor-based digital sys¬ 
tem as one course requirement. For the microprocessor design 
course, the AEMS can be an extremely useful tool for learning 
and comparison, because of its easy access to internal signals. 
Examination of the signals and their relationships helps stu¬ 
dents understand timing, circuitry for decoding, buffering, in¬ 
terrupt priority, and other issues. We require that students 
demonstrate a hardware/software project at the end of the se¬ 
mester; our board provides an excellent platform in doing so 
due to its inherent interfacing capabilities. 

The AEMS board will be a very useful teaching aid in an 
operating systems course and a networking course. Figure 3 
demonstrates one mechanism for connecting the AEMS for 
these courses. In addition to the user terminal, a disk connects 
directly to the AEMS. Students can use the logic analyzer and 
oscilloscope to monitor any appropriate signals. They can 
make connections to other systems via the Ethernet port (“net¬ 
work” in the figure). Since the AEMS is independent of its host, 
students can easily download routines developed in different 
machines for testing and evaluation. Students have the flexibil¬ 
ity to assemble and disassemble routines through the use of the 


built-in monitor program (Tutor), as well as access resources 
through the Ethernet network and SCSI interface. Students can 
investigate resource management, real-time programming, dis¬ 
tributed computing, concurrent processing, security issues, 
multitasking, and multiprogramming concepts. For instance, 
through the SCSI connection students can connect to a disk 
and perfonn an analysis on scheduling policies for disk interac¬ 
tion or page replacement strategies. 

The Ethernet interface has become a standard feature in 
available state-of-the-art workstations. One of the reasons we 
included the Ethernet interface in the AEMS board was to give 
students an appropriate tool to monitor the network. Thus, its 
use in the data networks course is appropriate. With its easy 
access to internal signals and the flexibility of the internal event 
counters, the AEMS board forms an excellent tool for analyzing 
packets, investigating routing and flow-control algorithms, and 
providing insight into the use of local area networks. It also 
provides a convenient mechanism for visualizing the different 
layers involved in computer communication protocols and a 
vehicle for investigating data encoding/decoding techniques 
and the design of measurement and evaluation procedures. 
Because of the power and flexibility of the AEMS board, 
teachers can also use it to teach and perform research in the 
fairly new data transmission area of ISDN networks, in which 
speech and data are discretized and merged. 

Electrical engineering. Because of its computing engine, 
the AEMS is a versatile tool for electrical engineering courses 
to teach digital signal processing, digital control, and 

continued on p. 78 



Figure 3. The AEMS in a typical operating system and 
network setup. 
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A Configurable, 

Virtual Microprocessor System 

for Instructional Use in Real-Time, Real-World Studies 


This system allows students to simulate and validate a process plant of their own design, 
associate I/O channels to the individual components of it, and write a control or sequencer 
program to control the plant operation using any given assembler. A cartoon display option 
shows the plant and a trace of the program in separate windows. 


David W. Russell 

Penn State Great Valley 


Kirtley B. Haden 

Leeds & Northrup 


nstructors find real-time, real-world 
computer applications exceedingly 
difficult to teach in the classroom set¬ 
ting. The lack of appropriate indus¬ 
trial instructional laboratories or the limitations 
imposed by oversubscription to them leaves in¬ 
structors in a quandary. To attempt to teach the 
subject on paper alone is as unsatisfying as a 
half-hearted, poorly equipped laboratory session. 
Laboratory rigs are inflexible, unreliable, and 
present interfacing difficulties. The student is left 
to ponder whether the experiment was really a 
valid experience that will actually relate to what 
will be found in the outside world. Graduate- 
level courses intensify the dilemma because the 
student may already be working with that reality 
on a day-to-day basis. 

Courses in direct digital control can often be 
subdivided into three parts: system design and 
instrumentation, control, and actual operations. 
The instructional system we describe attempts to 
provide a valid learning environment using a 
personal computer, without the necessity for an 
automation laboratory. 



Instructors can add a control section to this 
system that will produce random faults, power 
failures, and input/output errors in a simulation. 
With this capability, instructors can test a student’s 
design for completeness, error handling, and fail¬ 
safe operation. Some self-correcting faults simu¬ 
late a repair; the control program restarts as and 
when appropriate, while other conditions must 
close the plant down. 

In the graphics mode of operation the plant 
design appears as a cartoon with fluid levels al¬ 
tering, pumps switching on and off, and so on, 
according to the control effected by the student 
program. The system also displays a trace of the 
execution and I/O status of the program under 
execution. If no process design is included, the 
system can be used to run simple assembler pro¬ 
grams on a stand-alone basis. The system, 1 was 
written in response to a need here and at off- 
campus instructional facilities for a teaching tool 
usable in graduate-level real-time, real-world 
computing courses. 

Figure 1 shows an overview of the system 
design. 
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Figure 1. System overview. 

Students may also configure the instruction set that the 
assembler uses, allowing the illustration of the varying 
richness of commercially available microprocessors. Since 
access to real I/O is often not standard, the system con¬ 
siders macro definitions such as ADC and DAC to be available 
via a common library. In a real situation, a user may be 
presented with a different mnemonic or forced to con¬ 
struct a macro at the operating-system level. 

The system can run in one shot or single-step mode so 
that students can see the impact of every instruction one 
at a time—an established method of debugging such pro¬ 
grams. The system also runs in slow motion, so the over¬ 
all flow control of the simulated plant can be associated 
with the computer instructions that in reality execute too 
fast to perceive. We designed the menu-driven system to 
require minimum keystrokes to change modes and displays. 

Process design and I/O configuration 

When the simulator is to be used in control mode, the 
student selects the Design option on the master menu. 
This step allows the student to configure an arrangement 
of tanks, pumps, mixers, and heaters into a simulated plant. 
The Design option keys from the tank number. Upon se¬ 
lecting a tank, the student can enter or modify text that 
will be displayed in graphics execution mode. The stu¬ 
dent can assign initial minimum and maximum volumes 
to fluids within the tanks, pump rates and I/O channels, 
heater and mixer controls, and pipe routing. The I/O des¬ 
ignations are referenced by the control program ADC/DAC/ 
DIN and DOUT directives. 

When the simulation is active, the volumes in the tanks 
reflect the pump flows integrated over the time window. 


This feature serves to emphasize industrial aspects, limita¬ 
tions, and the need for accurate instrumentation. 

The student can also select a Graph option and design 
the plant for dynamic graphic display during execution. 
The selection produces a cartoon of the plant operation. 

Assembler language system 

The student must select a filename (which is given the 
.ASM extension) when entering a control program. This 
file constitutes the source code for the particular applica¬ 
tion. The student enters this program as follows: 

(Label) op-code (OPERAND 1) (OPERAND 2) 

(* Comment) 

where ( ) means the field is optional or dependent on 
syntax. 

After entering the program source, the student exits from 
this Edit option by using the F10 function key. The source 
is simply a text file that must be linked to the simulation 
of the computer architecture and to the process design 
interface. The Assemble command converts the source code 
into an object file. Students execute this file by selecting 
the Execute option from the menu. The system can be run 
in single shot, slow motion, or full speed by invoking the 
Mode option. In execution the program trace appears on 
the screen so that the student can view the effects of each 
instruction on the process plant and observe the program 
flow control within the virtual microprocessor. 

The Assemble command produces an object (.OBJ) file 
and a list (.LST) file for debugging purposes. Use of an 
I/O page brings the interface into the process simulation. 
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A configurable microprocessor 


A simple example of system use 


The following presents a simple example of our system. 
The object is to empty a tank of fluid (Mix) to some mini¬ 
mum level (M4) using the pump (P4). See Figure A. 

The configuration appears in Table A. 

The control program segment would be: 


LDI M4 , r2 
LDI 1 , r3 

DOUT #4 , r3 
DRAIN, PAUSE 10 

ADC #4 , rl 
SUB r2 , rl 
BPL DRAIN 
CLR r3 
DOUT #4 , r3 


; Set minimum level for tank 
; Put 1 into register 3 
; Use it to turn P4 ON 
; Wait 10 time units (eg sec.) 

; Read Tank #4 level into Rl 
; Compare with MIN level M4 
; Repeat if level above M4 
; Clear register 3 
; Use it to turn P4 OFF 



Figure A. Emptying a tank of fluid. 


Table A. Configuration. 

Tank 

Tank 

Initial Maximum 





Connect 

no. 

name 

volume Analog 

volume 

Heater 

Mix 

Pump 

Rate 

to tank 

1 

Color 

1,000 1 

1,000 

— 

— 

1 

2 

4 

2 

Water 

9,000 2 

9,000 

— 

— 

2 

20 

4 

3 

Sugar 

9,000 3 

9,000 

— 

6 

3 

20 

4 

4 

Mix 

0 4 

60 

— 

7 

4 

20 

5 

5 

Feed 

0 5 

100 

— 

— 

5 

10 

6 


Channe 

From tank 


To tank 

Tank name 




1 

Pump 1 Color 


4 


Mix 




2 

Pump 2 Water 


4 


Mix 




3 

Pump 3 Sugar 


4 


Mix 




4 

Pump 4 Mix 


5 


Feed 




5 

Pump 5 Feed 


— 






This operating-system table passes into our system and 
contains pointers to offsets, traps, and interrupts for use 
in the simulator mode. In this way the student learns to 
appreciate concepts of I/O mapping, system traps, and 
interrupts. 

Simulator execution 

The Execute option requires that the student provide cer¬ 
tain qualifications before the plant system will operate. 

The student must select the system mode with options of: 


• Wait. Each instruction executes in response to the 
student’s hitting a key. 

• Slow. The program executes with one second between 
each instruction. 

• Run. The program operates at top speed with no delay 
between instructions. 

When execution begins, the computer screen displays tank 
levels, status values, flow balance, and also the current in¬ 
struction being executed. When the program pauses, the 
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simulator continues updating tank flows and so on while the 
program waits for the time-out generated by the Pause com¬ 
mand to expire. This practice reinforces the notion of rapid 
processor speed in slow systems. 

Instructors can simulate random faults through a control 
routine. They can model the processor to lose power or data 
from an I/O channel so that students can test the control 
program for cohesion and fail-safe operation. In text mode, 
the system displays a table of fluid volumes and net flow 
balance only. 

The system generates a dynamic display of levels and pump 
status values and a trace of the current instruction in the 
program execution in cartoon form. 

THIS INNOVATIVE SYSTEM in the teaching of real-time, 
real-world systems at Penn State is a multifunctional tool for 
instructional use. Students can configure the system for sev¬ 
eral different virtual processors due to the software structures 
that were included in the design for comparisons between 
assemblers. 

The graphics mode is particularly useful in the industrial 
engineering context because of the visualization of the pro¬ 
gram execution and obvious fluid flows that the control 
program enables. Instructors can illustrate techniques and 
limitations within the language, and students can gain some 
level of expertise in the software control of real systems. 
Elementary notions of compilation and operating system 
concepts are introduced while allowing the student easy ac¬ 
cess to the simulated plant and a stand-alone processor. 

The concepts of process scheduling and sequencing can 
be taught and examined by requiring students to write code 
that will cause the model to function safely and realistically 
while meeting a production schedule. 

From the technical viewpoint the system we’ve described 
is very interesting. Two methods accomplish the combina¬ 
tion of graphics, emulation, and simulation: Modularization 
of the separate functions into unique program sections and 
subsequent integration of the parts into a total operating sys¬ 
tem concept. We defined the files (see Figure 1) so that each 
part of the real-time project can be modified and then 
reassembled in seconds for testing. The virtual microproces¬ 
sor exists only in pointers to instruction blocks with operand 
fields to match the instruction requirement. In this way, for 
example, students can access instruction #50 by a BR (DEC 
Macro II 2 ) or a BC (IBM Assembler 3 ) mnemonic. The effect is 
to transfer execution to the listed address. We kept the han¬ 
dling of addressing schemes simple so that the cross-compiler 
could be generic. 

Students can perform interesting sets of experiments using 
the virtual microprocessor. One experiment introduces the 
RISC (reduced instruction-set computing) concept by includ¬ 
ing only a subset of a processor’s instructions. For example, 


though the VAX processor offers over 200 instructions, 4 the 
instructor can select just 30 or so for student access. Instruc¬ 
tors can also set programming assignments that require 
“missing” instructions, causing the student to learn to “pro¬ 
gram around” missing elements and to create macro struc¬ 
tures and objects. 

We plan to add a future module in the system that graphi¬ 
cally depicts the processor architecture, showing the interunit 
dependencies and data transfers that occur during program 
execution. The system can then be used for teaching com¬ 
puter organization in addition to the real-time, real-world, 
process dynamics of the current version. 

Our system came into being out of the graduate student’s 
need to investigate the interdependencies between control 
systems, computer architecture, and real-time programming 
without an industrial laboratory. The programs demonstrate 
that such instructional tools can be written and realize the 
goals set forth here. (P 
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Peripheral Hardware and a 
Hands-On Multitasking Lab 


We describe two teaching methods. The first is a set of 15 small, prebuilt hardware assemblies 
for microprocessor laboratories. The second, a multitasking laboratory-oriented course, lets 
undergraduate students carry out embedded-control projects, using a low-cost system of 
microcomputer boards that they wire to prebuilt peripheral boards. 


Thomas W. Schultz 

Purdue University 


hile many microprocessor courses 
either focus on the architecture of 
the processor or on data processor 
applications, the hardware mod¬ 
ules described here conveniently allow laboratory 
activities that focus on embedded hardware ap¬ 
plications. The multitasking course also described 
goes even further into real-time systems, as well 
as teaching group project ideas. 

Peripheral hardware for labs 

Microprocessors have led to the rapid growth 
and knowledge of personal computers. Many of 
us, however, lack the same level of knowledge 
of embedded control, an application that differs 
the most from larger computer systems. Most 
courses stress the processor itself but are weak in 
the area of hardware interfacing. 

Three microprocessor courses at Purdue at¬ 
tempt to fill this need by relying on a set of custom- 
built hardware assemblies that are easily interfaced 
to I/O ports. The students plan and carry out the 
actual connections to the ports and write the in¬ 
terfacing software. Usually this work involves 
timing and handshaking considerations. These 
assemblies expose students to the sorts of real 
devices typically used in small embedded sys¬ 
tems without requiring actual construction. Our 
approach developed over about a decade, su¬ 
perseding several earlier approaches. 

Alternate hardware approaches. We first 


had students use a bus-interface board that 
plugged directly into the host computer. Initially 
we used an S-100 system and later a Multibus I 
system. We provided the students with wire-wrap 
sockets and wire to install devices such as parallel 
ports, serial timers, and interrupt handlers. While 
this exposed students to the devices, so much 
time was spent wiring and debugging that the 
actual software and interfacing activity suffered. 
The weakest students managed only to get lots 
of debugging experience! 

A second approach had the students building 
desired circuits on small breadboard blocks with 
interconnections made using solid insulated wires. 
We called the blocks—purchased for preceding 
courses—super strips. Assignments have involved 
making breadboards for a digital-to-analog con¬ 
verter (requiring two or three chips) and a small 
add-on static memory (involving three chips and 
many wires). 

The students paid for devices they used only 
once, but even worse, we experienced a wide 
spread in success rates. Some students progressed 
smoothly to the rest of the lab, while others de¬ 
bugged wiring the whole period and missed the 
point of the lab. Their wiring looked like a bowl 
of spaghetti, and instructors found it almost im¬ 
possible to help troubleshoot in an acceptable 
time. One memory expansion lab still uses this 
approach to give the students an appreciation for 
the “nonmagic” nature of wiring in memory de- 
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vices. The necessary chips are loaned out at the start of the 
lab, however. 

The prebuilt alternative. From these experiences the 
peripheral module approach developed. We believed students 
should not have to buy hardware devices that they would 
need to use only once even though many devices require 
major development and debugging on the student’s part. In 
year-long design projects they do just that. But, for efficient 
exposure to as many devices as possible with the accompa¬ 
nying software interfacing, prebuilt modules offer many 
advantages: 

1) Low cost. The cost in department funds is insignificant 
when compared to nonnal electronic test equipment and 
computer purchases. Twenty boards can usually be built 
for less than the cost of one computer, and the modules 
can be used year after year by students in several courses. 

2) Visibility. The units are quite robust, but clear plastic 
tops and open sides keep them from being black boxes. 
A one-row socket strip takes all computer connections, 
allowing the students to connect solid wires from com¬ 
puter ports to the devices as desired. Power connections 
all use color-coded connection posts that can take plugs, 
clip leads, or single wires. 

3) Available in quantity. Having multiple units makes it 
easy to replace a questionable unit in a student's lab (usu¬ 
ally proving the hardware is not the problem!). An in¬ 
ventory of identical units makes it easy for the technician 
to repair units when it is convenient. 

4) Added learning. Multiple units let us introduce students 
to new chips and technologies that they would never see 
otherwise. Documentation packets (usually five to 10 
pages specifically written for each peripheral assembly) 
discuss some design trade-offs not obvious to the casual 
user. The packets give simple instructions for the begin¬ 
ner and suggest advanced applications for those who 
might want to accomplish more or build similar devices 
into a project. 

We did not restrict these peripheral modules to any specific 
processor nor include any microprocessor in the module it¬ 
self. As indicated, interfacing through parallel I/O ports lets us 
avoid bus-timing issues. By “making” pulses in software, stu¬ 
dents become more conscious of the actual signals involved. 
If the devices were directly interfaced to the processor bus, 
much of the interface would be transparent and move into the 
realm of “magic” in the student’s mind. 

There is no software required to “support” these modules. 
In essence the students themselves write device “drivers,” 
which include initialization of the liquid crystal display mod¬ 
ule as well as the I/O ports. The process also involves timing 
for step pulses or handshaking for the Digitalker board or 
analog-to-digital converter. 


The choice of modules varies from year to year in the three 
courses. The first course presently uses a lights and switches 
board, Digitalker, analog interface module, and stepper motor. 
The second course uses the lights and switches, Digitalker, 
robotic arms, keypad, and LCD screen. The third course uses 
the steppers and robotic amis as well as whatever devices the 
students choose to make easy-to-use interfaces. A picture of 
an actual lab setup (the hardware of the next section) using 
one of the peripheral modules is shown in Figure 1. We list 
the actual peripheral assemblies in the Modules box on the 
next page. 



Figure 1. An actual laboratory setup. 


Hands-on multitasking lab 

While university-level courses on microcomputers may in¬ 
clude projects with several I/O devices used at the same time, 
it is unusual to find such courses using formal multitasking 
techniques. The variety of external hardware tied to the micro 
is quite limited as well. Our program is unusual in that its third 
course in the microprocessor sequence exposes students to 
both features. Two preceding courses lay foundations in mi¬ 
crocomputer architecture, assembly language, high-level lan¬ 
guage, and programmable peripheral devices. Besides 
combining the notions of multitasking and distributed control 
with a variety of hardware, this third course shows the planning 
required for multitasking systems. The hands-on projects re¬ 
inforce the multitasking and planning ideas. For about 10 se¬ 
mesters we’ve had about 15 students participate in each course. 

A multitasking operating system. Intel devised a small 
operating system called DCX (Distributed Control Executive) 
and a network protocol called Bitbus, around its 8044 
microcontroller about six years ago. 1 In addition, we recently 
read about a small multitasking operating system for the 
Motorola 68HC11. 2 

continued on p. 80 
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Hardware , multitasking 


Peripheral modules 


1) One of the first units we developed was a lights and 
switches board with some debounced inputs. It con¬ 
tains eight SPST (single-pole, single-throw) toggle 
switches with pull-up resistors, eight LEDs with TTL 
inverters as drivers (so a logic 1 input turns a light 
on), and four or five push buttons with debouncing 
circuitry that produce a logic 1 when pushed. The 
combination is very useful for most simulations of traffic 
lights, elevators, and even microwave ovens and 
washing machines. 



Figure A. A stepper motor. 

2) A small stepper motor with a zero-mark position indi¬ 
cator has undergone several revisions (see Figure A). 
The current units incorporate a PAL (programmable 
array logic) device that gives four drive modes (full 
step, half step, and wave as well as direct four-phase 
unipolar) to show the versatility of such devices. It 
also includes a reflective emitter/detector assembly 
aimed at a small aluminum disk with a black mark to 
indicate a zero position. A comparator converts the 
light signal from the mark detector into a TTL signal. 
Again, the goal is to show aspects of technology out 
in the open. 

3) A 4 x 4 keypad and LCD module shown in Figure B 
combines input and output. The keypad includes 
switches to select user-provided matrix scanning or 



Figure B. Keypad and LCD module. 

the use of an encoder chip. The LCD is a commercial 
module (two lines by 20 characters) that supports the 
alphanumeric character set and eight user-program¬ 
mable bit-mapped characters. Other than buffering to 
protect the module, it stands alone. 

4) Two modules (under development) illustrate LED 
displays and multiplexing. One is a set of seven-seg¬ 
ment displays with a BCD-to-seven-segment decoder 
and drivers for the individual digits. A second module 
will consist of a set of 5 x 7 LED digits with the flex¬ 
ibility to produce nonnumeric digits. This set will il¬ 
lustrate some brightness issues of multiplexing and 
will have some sort of latching options as well as the 
drivers. 

5) A speech-synthesizer board with a limited vocabulary 
(the Digitalker) illustrates high-quality, limited-vo¬ 
cabulary speech synthesis. The device is designed with 
an 8-bit code for each word and includes a limited set 
of words,, letters, and numbers. The students like the 
sense of accomplishment they feel when their project 
talks to them. 

6) A simple phonetic/allophone board illustrates artifi¬ 
cial speech synthesis. It allows considerable flexibility 
but illustrates much of the detail required for good 
sounding speech. A “dictionary” helps students trans¬ 
late to the allophones that must be sent to the board. 

7) A “talking” board (Figure C) with an unlimited vo¬ 
cabulary capability uses a text-to-speech algorithm 
ahead of a phonetic speech synthesizer. It will attempt 
to say anything one can spell with a microcomputer 
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using English spelling-to-allophone rules. The user 
sends the ASCII codes for the characters that make up 
the words either via an RS-232 serial port or a parallel 
port. Unfortunately the text-to-speech processor has 
gone out of production, and the phonetic/allophone 
unit may have to stand alone in the future. 



Figure C. A "talking" board. 


8) An analog-to-digital board with two types of D/A de¬ 
vices and three A/D devices is the most complex pe¬ 
ripheral (Figure D). It is a showcase for all the design 
options in such interfacing. The analog output can 
come from an 8-bit D/A or from an frequency-to-volt- 
age converter. The A/D output can come from a 10- 
bit, successive-approximation converter, a 12-bit 
integrating converter, or a voltage-to-frequency con¬ 
verter. Students can also produce A/D output in soft¬ 
ware by feeding an unknown and the D/A voltage (or 
output) into a comparator. 

In fact, the board offers so many options that some 
features have yet to see use, but the assembly allows 
students to try out devices they might incorporate into 
their senior design projects. Both a digital filter lab 
and a closed-loop control lab use the A/D and D/A 
boards at the same time. 

9) A programmable music synthesis device (PSG) has 
been making wolf whistles and whistling bomb sounds 
for a long time. Recently we obtained and are cur¬ 
rently setting up two music keyboards (the mechani¬ 
cal part of what is marketed as an electronic keyboard) 
as peripherals. Between all the scanning issues for the 
keyboard and the note frequency and envelope is¬ 
sues, the combination is a challenging project even 
for groups of students. 

10) A DC motor assembly with an on-off driver and a 


pulse feedback device allows students to develop a 
closed-loop digital control system. The students usu¬ 
ally find the pulse-width drive and the tachometer 
parts of the project to be much easier to work with 
than the PID control algorithms, which use only un¬ 
signed integer math. 

11) A logic-level-to-110-VAC board using commercial op¬ 
tically isolated modules allows exposure to power in¬ 
terfacing and the problems of delays in turn-off of 
triacs. The assembly includes a ground fault isolation 
input, several 110-VAC bulbs, and switches (house¬ 
wiring devices). A common interconnection area for 
the high-voltage wiring is central to the board and 
removed from the 5V logic connections. Common 
projects include hair-dryer temperature control and 
athletic scoreboard design. 

12) A joystick assembly provides variable frequency pulse 
outputs to represent the most common method of in¬ 
terfacing joysticks to computers. The purposely slow 
(25-50 Hz) pulse rate lets students set the timing in a 



Figure D. An A/D board, our most complex peripheral. 

simple program loop or with hardware timers and 
interrupts. We opened up the original joysticks so the 
user can see the potentiometers and other inner 
workings. 

13) Two stepper motors scan a photodetector over a “sky.” 
The peripheral device includes the stepper drivers, a 
D/A converter, and comparator. The user can choose 
to use the system as a tracking A/D converter or as a 
successive approximation A/D converter. Among the 

continued on p. 80 
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Adapting Curriculum Materials for 
Different Course Sequences 


Introductory courses in microprocessing lend themselves to adapation to fit differing levels 
of student knowledge and s kills . Instructors can use a base of 8086 systems and a program¬ 
ming orientation to design a core curriculum for students in both electronic engineering 
technician and electrical/computer engineering courses. 


Douglas V. Hall 

Portland State University 



he low mathematical content of in¬ 
troductory microprocessor subject 
matter makes it possible to use very 
similar course materials in a wide 
variety of courses. A common core of current 
microprocessor topics and skills can be adapted 
for use with high-level electronic engineering 
technician students or with junior and senior 
electrical/computer engineering students. The 
two sequences differ mostly in the rate of teaching, 
depth of coverage, and emphasis on design 
techniques. 

My experience as an engineer and instructor 
indicates that it is much more productive to 
first learn one microprocessor family very 
thoroughly. From that strong base one can learn 
others as needed. For most curriculum materials 
I use the Intel 80xx family of microprocessors 
because of their widespread use in IBM PC- 
and PS/2-type personal computers and other 
systems. 

Although now superseded by newer proces¬ 
sors, the 8086 is for several reasons still an ex¬ 
cellent entry point for students learning about 
microprocessors. First, relatively inexpensive 
hardware and software development tools are 
readily available for 8086-based systems. Sec¬ 
ond, the advanced features of the newer pro¬ 
cessors such as the 386 and 486 are not really 
needed until you discuss multiuser/multitasking 
systems in later classes. Finally, Intel processors 


are upwardly compatible, so you don't have to 
start over when teaching students about newer 
processors. You just add discussions of pipelining, 
virtual memory management, and protection. 

Since vacuum tubes were my introduction 
into the world of electronics, I first thought about 
approaching microprocessor teaching from a 
hardware direction. However, the more I de¬ 
signed with microprocessors and taught mi¬ 
croprocessor classes, the more I became aware 
that the real essence of a microprocessor is what 
you can program it to do. Therefore, in each of 
these course sequences, students first receive a 
short overview of the computer’s operation. Then 
we introduce them to the 8086 internal archi¬ 
tecture, programming model, and instruction 
set. Contrary to my initial fears, students seem 
to have little difficulty with the 8086 segments. 

Here’s how each of the course sequences takes 
off from this common starting point. 

EET sequence 

The series of concepts shown in Table 1 has 
proven to be very successful for a three-term 
microprocessor sequence in the second year 
of EET programs. This sequence assumes that 
the students have previously completed digital 
courses covering ROM, RAM, buses, and simple 
address decoding. A previous computer literacy 
class in which students worked with DOS and 
a word processor is helpful, but not required. 
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Table 1. Electrical engineering technician sequence. 

First term 

Second term 

Third term 

Assembly language 

Interrupts and interrupt processes 

DMA, DRAMs, and coprocessors 

programming 

Digital interfacing and 

C programming 

Hardware signals 

programmable peripheral 

CRT hardware and software 

and timing 

devices 

Disk hardware and software interfacing 


Analog interfacing and industrial 

Serial data communications 


control 

Networks 



386/486 hardware and software 


First term. After an introduction to the 8086 programming 
model and instruction set, the next step is to teach students 
how to write structured assembly language programs for the 
8086 microprocessor. We emphasize solving the problem first, 
writing an algorithm for the solution, and simply translating 
the algorithm to assembly language. 

Students, especially those who have taken previous pro¬ 
gramming classes, seem to think assembly language is so 
simple that they can just write a program off the top of their 
heads. Sometimes it takes the experience of two hours spent 
debugging a 20-line program to convince them to develop 
an algorithm first. 

For the programming exercises in this section students can 
use an IBM PC or PS/2 computer, Borland’s Turbo Assembler 
or Microsoft’s Macro Assembler, and Borland’s Turbo 
Debugger or Microsoft’s CodeView Debugger. Source-level 
debuggers such as these are veiy powerful teaching tools, 
because students can use them to move through a program 
one step at a time. In doing so, students can observe how 
registers, variables, and addresses change as a program 
executes. 

Borland and Microsoft each offer generous discount prices 
to colleges and universities, and to students enrolled in pro¬ 
gramming classes. With these discounts the assembler and 
debugger prices are low enough that students often choose 
to purchase them for home use. 

After the students are comfortable with writing and debug¬ 
ging simple assembly language programs, they analyze the 
signals, timing, and system connections for a simple 8086- 
based microcomputer. At this point it is important to give 
some homework assignments that require the students to dig 
information out of the microcomputer manufacturers’ data 
books. Copies of Intel data books are available free of charge 
to colleges and universities from Intel’s Academic Relations 
Department. 

For the lab exercises in this section we use a board such as 
the University Research and Development Associates (URDA) 
SDK-86 shown in Figure 1. One advantage of such a board is 
that everything is out in the open so students can easily con¬ 


nect a scope or logic analyzer to look at signals. Another 
advantage of a separate board is that it avoids tying up and 
potentially disabling the PCs, which are often used for sev¬ 
eral programming classes. 

Students use logic analyzers for observing and making 
timing measurements on bus signals. Some of the important 
skills here are writing simple diagnostic loops, choosing a 
clocking source, and deciding what signal or word to use for 
a trigger. The concept of pipelining becomes much more 
real to students when they see the code bytes for prefetched 
instructions appear on the data bus mixed with data for cur¬ 
rently executing instructions. An instructor can also cover the 
tools and techniques used for systematic troubleshooting of 
basic microcomputer circuitry at this time. 

Second term. A discussion of interrupts and interrupt 
procedures begins the second term. Instructors can easily 
add an Intel 8254 programmable timer and an Intel 8259A 



Figure 1. The URDA SDK-86 board and user manuals sup¬ 
port laboratory exercises involving signal analysis. 
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Course sequences 


Priority Interrupt Controller (PIC) to the SDK-86 boards so 
students can conduct a wide variety of interrupt-based exer¬ 
cises. These include interrupt-driven I/O and an interrupt- 
driven, real-time clock. Students develop these programs on 
a PC or PS/2 computer and download them to the SDK-86 
board over a RS-232C link for execution, debugging, and 
testing. An alternative to using a board such as the SDK-86 
for these experiments is to use a parallel port adapter board 
with interrupt inputs. The PIO-16/16 from Contec Microelec¬ 
tronics USA is one example of this type of board. 

The next major topics in the EET course sequence are 
digital interfacing and analog interfacing. The parallel port, 
timer, and PIC on the SDK-86 board are the basis for a wide 
variety of interfacing exercises. The exercises include key¬ 
boards, displays, A/D and D/A converters, speech synthe¬ 
sizer chips, robot arms, and so on. 

After learning basic interfacing techniques, the class moves 
into a discussion of how all the software and hardware pieces 
are put together to produce a microprocessor-based scale 
and a simple microprocessor-based process control system. 
The scale is an excellent example of embedded control, and 
it leads into a short discussion of the processors specifically 
designed for embedded control. The factory controller, which 
uses a time-slice method of servicing eight proportional inte¬ 
gral derivative (PID) control loops, is a good example of 
process control. It also introduces some basic concepts of 
multitasking, which are developed further in later discussions 
of the 80386. 

Third term. We spend the rest of the available time in the 
EET sequence on system-level hardware, software, and inter¬ 
facing. Students learn about the operation of motherboard 
circuitry on a personal computer such as a PC or PS/2. In¬ 
cluded in these discussions are DMA I/O, dynamic RAM 
(DRAM) refresh controllers, cache systems, math coprocessor 
operation and programming, and peripheral interface buses. 

Industry advisors in my area in the northwestern US point 
out that most system-level programs are now written with a 
combination of about 60 percent C and 40 percent assembly 
language. Therefore, engineering technicians should have 
some skill with C. Contrary to my initial fears, I discovered 
that it is very easy to teach C to students who have some 
knowledge of 8086 assembly language. A little thought re¬ 
veals why this is the case. 

Two of the main stumbling points for students who at¬ 
tempt to learn C before grasping the 8086 assembly language 
are the inability to work with pointers and to pass param¬ 
eters to and from functions. A way to smooth the transition is 
to teach students to use the 8086 indexed addressing modes 
to work with pointers to arrays in their initial assembly lan¬ 
guage programming assignments. When C pointers are intro¬ 
duced, it is mostly a matter of students learning a new syntax 
rather than a new concept. 

Demonstrating several examples of the assembly language 



Figure 2. The URDA 80386 pLab board is foundational 
hardware for student design projects. 

equivalents of C pointer declarations and manipulations can 
also help. With the appropriate command switch, the Borland 
Tcc compiler or the Microsoft C complier will produce the 
assembly language equivalent of a C source program. 

C functions and parameter passing also hold little more 
titan new syntax for students who have experience in pass¬ 
ing parameters to and from 8086 assembly language pro¬ 
grams. In fact, the 8086 pointer and function background 
makes it relatively easy to teach students how to write assembly 
language modules that can be called from C programs. The 
key concept here is using the 8086 BP register as a pointer to 
retrieve parameters pushed on the stack in the C calling 
program. 

For C programming exercises I suggest a system such as 
Borland’s Turbo C++ Integrated Development Environment 
or Microsoft's Programmer Workbench. These environments 
allow students to access an editor, a compiler, and a power¬ 
ful source-level debugger from an on-screen menu. Students 
can edit a source program, save it to disk with a couple of 
keystrokes or mouse actions, compile the program with a 
couple more keystrokes or mouse actions, and run the pro¬ 
gram with just a couple more. 
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Table 2. Computer and electrical engineering sequence. 


First term Second term 


Assembly language programming 
Hardware signals and timing 
Interrupts and interrupt procedures 
Digital interfacing 
Analog interfacing 
DMA, DRAMs, and coprocessors 
CRT hardware and software 
interfacing 

Disk hardware and software 
interfacing 


Design project description 
Electronic Design Automation 
approach to microprocessor 
system design 

386 hardware characteristics 
Hardware cache operation 
Overview of multitasking operating 
system needs 

386 virtual memory and protected- 
mode operation 

Introduction to selected topics such 
as RISC, high-performance buses, 
parallel processors, neural 
networks, and fuzzy logic 


The debugger included in this envi¬ 
ronment allows students to display the 
program source code on the screen and 
step through program execution one line 
at a time. Watches placed on important 
variables allow students to see the val¬ 
ues of these variables change as they 
step through the programs. The point is 
that these environments speed up the 
program development process by elimi¬ 
nating the need to type in lengthy 
commands and providing powerful 
source-level debugging. The students 
become highly motivated because they 
enjoy the graphical user interface. 

CRT display hardware operation and 
interfacing is the next topic. In the exer¬ 
cises for this section students can use 
C graphics library functions to write 
simple graphics programs. By leaving 
exercises open-ended so students can continue as far as they 
want, considerable competition usually results. In addition to 
keeping the interest high, this competition gives students some 
real practice with the C integrated development environment. 
Subsequent instruction on disk systems and printers will fur¬ 
ther develop these skills. 

For these exercises, students can use DOS or C function 
calls to open, read, write, and close disk files, and to send 
files to printers. These system-level programming skills en¬ 
able engineering technicians to write programs that use a PC 
to test various products. With these skills they can also often 
modify existing software to fit a specific need. 

Asynchronous and synchronous communications methods 
and networks constitute the next block of instruction. The 
instruction emphasizes hardware signals, terminology, and 
common standards. The area of communications is so large 
that it is not possible or desirable to try to teach the details of 
all the current systems. However, a good overview of RS-232 
protocols, modems, fiber optics, and networks enables stu¬ 
dents to read and understand manufacturers’ literature. 

The final block in the EET topic sequence is an introduc¬ 
tion to the 286, 386, and 486 microprocessors. The main em¬ 
phases are virtual memory, caches, system connections, and 
signals. If hardware such as the URDA 80386 pLab board 
shown in Figure 2 is available, students can look at 80386 
bus signals by using logic analyzers. This approach refreshes 
the students’ logic analyzer skills. 

CE and EE sequence 

Table 2 contains a two-term microprocessor design se¬ 
quence for a computer engineering (CE) or electrical engi¬ 
neering (EE) curriculum. Instructors in the universities I am 
familiar with teach the first course in the junior year and the 


second course as a senior elective or design project class. 
This sequence assumes that the students have completed a 
digital logic design class that included instaiction on basic 
memory devices and systems. 

First term. The topics are quite similar to those in the EET 
sequence, but the emphases and timing are different. By the 
time CE/EE students get to a microprocessor design class, 
they usually have had an assembly language programming 
class. Since they at most have to pick up the 8086 instruction 
set and gain a little practice, students move through the first 
section of the course on assembly language programming 
very quickly. 

The next major topic is an analysis of 8086 system connec¬ 
tions, signals, and timing. Students use data books to help 
calculate worst-case timing values for a simple microcom¬ 
puter system and determine whether to insert wait states into 
memory cycles. Lab exercises for this section require a logic 
analyzer to determine bus signal sequences and measure 
timing parameters. For the reasons explained earlier, a sepa¬ 
rate board such as the URDA SDK-86 board is a good vehicle 
for these exercises. 

As in the EET sequence, the next topics in this CE class are 
interrupt hardware and interaipt service procedures. It is 
important to cover both hardware and software interrupts 
because of their extensive use in systems. Next, the digital 
and analog interfacing sections are also very similar to those 
in the EET curriculum, except that we place more emphasis 
on programmable peripheral devices. We must challenge 
students to search data books for a device that will help them 
solve a specified interfacing problem, interpret the data sheet 
for the device they choose, and write a program to initialize 
the device as needed for the application. Writing these low- 

continued on p. 82 
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A Futurebus Interface from 
Off-the-Shelf Parts 



As part of the GRIP project we designed a Futurebus interface using standard parts. Our imple¬ 
mentation is unusual in its use of fully asynchronous finite-state machines. Based on our 
experience, we draw some lessons for designers using Futurebus. 




Simon L. Peyton Jones 

University of Glasgow 


Mark S. Hardie 

University College London 




RIP (Graph Reduction in Parallel) is 
a multiprocessor designed particularly 
to execute programs written in a pure 
functional language, using graph re¬ 
duction. 1 As part of its implementation, we de¬ 
signed a bus-based subsystem to interconnect a 
number of homogeneous modules. For reasons 
discussed later, we based the communications 
subsystem on the (then) draft IEEE P896 Futurebus 
standard. The unusual feature of the Futurebus 
protocols is that they are entirely asynchronous. 
They do not use a global clock, and all transac¬ 
tions proceed correctly at the speed of the slow¬ 
est participating module. 

Though previous articles in IEEE Micro dis¬ 
cussed Futurebus, 2 - 1 we reintroduce it here. We 
also introduce GRIP and describe the practical 
aspects of the design of our Futurebus interface. 
We pay particular attention to the asynchronous 
parts, which distinguish it from other bus inter¬ 
faces. For several reasons, our design does not 
conform to the current Futurebus standard: 


• Primarily, we hoped to achieve high-band¬ 
width communication between homoge¬ 
neous boards. We planned to do this at 
minimum cost in PCB real estate and with¬ 
out using custom VLSI (very large-scale in¬ 
tegration) methods. It was clearly not possible 
to implement the full Futurebus protocols 
(which are quite elaborate) using this tech¬ 


nology. So we chose a small subset that was 
adequate for our needs. 

• In a number of places, strict adherence to 
the draft standard would have demanded a 
substantial cost in real estate or speed. Since 
we did not anticipate interworking with other 
Futurebus boards, we therefore used a few 
minor variations of the draft Futurebus stan¬ 
dard. 5 We describe each, together with the 
reasons for adoption. 

• We began our system in 1987, basing it on 
this draft standard. Since then, the standard 
has evolved significantly into Futurebus+. 6 
Nevertheless, the underlying principles of the 
standard remain unchanged since we de¬ 
signed our interface. The techniques we 
developed would apply equally to an inter¬ 
face that conforms to the current draft 
Futurebus+ standard. 

The GRIP system 

To make sense of the Futurebus interface, we 
need to say a little about the system into which it 
fits. 

The GRIP multiprocessor consists of a number 
of conventional Motorola 68020 processors, or 
processing elements, and unconventional intelli¬ 
gent memory units, or IMUs, connected together 
using Futurebus. Each PE contains 1 Mbyte of 
private memory. We packaged the system with 
four processors and one IMU on each board (see 
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Figure 1. Block diagram of a GRIP board. 


Figure 1). The maximum of 20 boards thus allows up to 80 
processors and 20 IMUs. Our present system combines 30 
processors and 13 IMUs. 

An IMU consists of 5 Mbytes of RAM arranged in 40-bit 
words, together with a microprogrammable data engine. This 
engine interprets and services incoming requests from pro¬ 
cessors and dispatches a reply. Because it is programmable, 
an IMU can support a much richer set of memory operations 
than the usual memory reads and writes. Our current micro¬ 
code supports a variety of operations designed to support 
heap-allocated data structures, such as those required by a 
Lisp system. Furthermore, the IMU implements in microcode 
a number of indivisible operations required to support cor¬ 
rect synchronization between parallel activities. 

Originally, we planned only to build a machine suitable 
for executing parallel programs written in a functional lan¬ 
guage. 7 Nevertheless, we did not specialize the architecture 
for functional languages. Another group currently implements 
a parallel logic language, Brave, on the same hardware base. 

We next concentrate on GRIP’S communications system to 
provide a context for the Futurebus interface. 


Packet switching. GRIP uses only packet-switched com¬ 
munication techniques. For example, a processor wishing to 
communicate with an IMU must send to the IMU a packet 
that contains the memory request (read, write, or something 
more sophisticated). The communication system delivers the 
packet to the IMU. It is then free to deliver other packets 
while the memory services the operation. Subsequently, as 
an entirely separate transaction, the IMU sends a reply packet 
back to the processor. This procedure contrasts with the more 
common circuit-switched bus protocol. That protocol holds 
open (and idle) the connection from processor to memory 
while the memory services the request and replies to the 
processor. Packet switching offers us far higher bus utiliza¬ 
tion than circuit switching, at the price of somewhat increased 
latency. 

Communications system architecture. Modules (PEs or 
IMUs) communicate by sending packets to each other. The 
sending module writes the packet into a shared block of 
buffer RAM using a local bus (as shown in Figure 1). 

When the receiving module resides on the same board, it 
reads the packet directly from the shared buffer RAM. Other¬ 
wise the Futurebus interface first transmits the packet from 
the buffer RAM on the sender’s board to the buffer on the 
recipient’s board. 

The buffer RAM contains a number of fixed-sized packet 
frames, each of which can hold a packet consisting of an 
address word and zero or more data words. The address 
word contains routing information that identifies the destina¬ 
tion; the communications system interprets it. The address 
word must therefore conform to a standard format. The data 
words can contain arbitrary data. 

Each word in a packet is 34-bits long. Of these, 33 are data 
bits conveyed from source to destination, while the 34th bit 
indicates the last word in a packet. The hardware does not 
constrain the 33rd bit to any particular function. Instead, this 
bit typically distinguishes pointers from nonpointers. At de¬ 
sign time, Futurebus provided a 33-bit data highway, though 
Futurebus+ now provides a data highway of up to 256 bits, 
together with 8 further “tag” bits. 

Each PE or IMU has an associated FIFO (first-in, first-out) 
queue of packets (or, more accurately, packet addresses) 
waiting to be processed by that module. Each board contains 
further FIFO addresses for packets awaiting transmission over 
the Futurebus, and a stack for free packet frames. We collec¬ 
tively refer to the FIFO queues and buffer RAM, together with 
some arbitration and sequencing circuitry, as BIP, which is 
pictured in Figure 2 on the next page. (Somewhat of a misno¬ 
mer now, BIP originally stood for bus interface processor.) 

The processors, the IMU, the Futurebus interface Send 
machine, and the Futurebus interface Receive machine are 
each potential BIP masters. When one of them needs to ac¬ 
cess data in the buffer RAM, it arbitrates for mastership of 
BIP, accesses the data, and relinquishes mastership. This is, 
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Figure 2. Block diagram of BIP. 

of course, an entirely local operation, completely separate 
from arbitration for Futurebus mastership. 

Operation. When a module needs to send a packet to 
another module, it builds the packet in the buffer RAM. It 
does so by obtaining mastership of the local bus, claiming a 
free packet frame and writing data into the packet. The act of 
writing the address word of the packet causes the packet to 
be added to the appropriate queue. The Futurebus Send 
Queue holds packets for remote destinations; otherwise 
packets enter the Receive Queue of the appropriate local 
module. It follows that the address word must be written last, 
when all the data words have been written and the packet is 
ready for dispatch. 

Whenever the Futurebus Send Queue is occupied, the 
Futurebus interface tries to gain mastership of the Futurebus. 
When it becomes master, the interface proceeds to transmit 
all the packets in the Send Queue (which may by then con¬ 
tain several packets) to their appropriate destination boards. 
As packets are transmitted, their frames return to the free 
stack. 

When the destination board does not have free packet 
frames, it declines the transfer, and the sending board queues 
the packet in the Resend Queue for subsequent retransmission. 
After all packets in the Send Queue have thus been pro¬ 
cessed, the interface swaps rite Send and Resend Queues, 
and relinquishes mastership of the Futurebus. 

When any packets are queued for retransmission, the board 
will immediately try to become Futurebus master again. 


However, the fairness mechanism in the Futurebus arbitra¬ 
tion protocol ensures that all other boards currently request¬ 
ing the bus will become master before the retransmission 
can take place. Retransmission should be rare, so we are not 
worried about the danger of wasting much bandwidth on it. 

As described so far, packets sent from a particular module 
A to another module B might arrive at B in a different order 
from that in which A sent them. Reordering could occur if 
two packets on their way from A to B were both in the Send 
Queue on A’s board. Suppose that B’s board refuses the first 
of them, but meanwhile another packet frame becomes free 
on B’s board. In this case the second packet would be ac¬ 
cepted and hence arrive first. 

It is highly desirable that the communication system main¬ 
tains the ordering of messages between any pair of commu¬ 
nicating modules. Without this capability, a module that sends 
multiple packets to another module must attach identifica¬ 
tion tags to each packet to sort out which reply corresponds 
to which request. In our system, an extra mechanism suffices 
to maintain packet ordering. Once a board declines a packet 
from a particular master, it declines all further packets until 
the master has completed sending all packets in its Send 
Queue and relinquished Futurebus mastership. 

The P896 Futurebus standard 

We sought a high-bandwidth bus that would offer good 
support for packet switching. Futurebus satisfied these re¬ 
quirements with the following distinctive characteristics: 

• The bus drivers and receivers are designed so that a 
driver can switch all receivers in one bus propagation. 
Unlike other bus standards, Futurebus doesn’t require 
“settling time.” 

• The protocol provides a fast, two-edged block transfer 
mode that we could exploit to transfer packets. 

• Arbitration may take place concurrently with data trans¬ 
fer, resulting in only a short hand-over time between 
bus masterships. 

A unifying theme of Futurebus is technology independence. 
The protocols permit any board, no matter how fast, to 
interoperate with any other board, no matter how slow. An 
essential feature of this scheme is the use of open-collector 
bus drivers. Several drivers may drive a single bus signal 
simultaneously without damage. When any driver asserts the 
signal, all receivers see it as asserted. (This is often called a 
wired-Or connection.) 

Futurebus uses uppercase signal names (such as AK*) to 
refer to the bus signals, while the corresponding lowercase 
name (ak*) identifies the signal used by the board in ques¬ 
tion to drive the bus. These two may differ; though ak* may 
be released, some other board may assert AK*. The asterisk 
after signal names indicates its active-low state. 
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Figure 3. Data transfer protocol. The upper level is released; the lower level is 
asserted. 


Futurebus+ is in the final stages of becoming an IEEE 1990 
standard. 6 The full design is quite complicated, supporting 
broadcast and broadcall, cache management protocols, ne¬ 
gotiated noncompelled-mode burst transfer, and so on. Nev¬ 
ertheless, the standard remains true to the core ideas presented 
in this section. In the following discussion, we indicate wher¬ 
ever the current Futurebus+ draft standard differs from the 
draft to which we worked. 

Data transfer protocol. To understand how data transfers 
over the bus, look at Figure 3, which shows the interaction 
between master and slave during the transfer of a 5-word 
packet. Such a packet transfers in five beats, an address beat to 
send the first word and four data beats to send the subsequent 
words. In general, a Futurebus transaction consists of an ad¬ 
dress beat followed by zero or more data beats. In a conven¬ 
tional system, the address beat conveys a memory address, 
and the subsequent words convey the data. In our system the 
address beat merely transfers the first word of the packet. This 
word contains enough routing information to direct the packet 
to the correct recipient. But the other bits may or may not 
contain a memory address, by mutual agreement between the 
sender and recipient. 

The sequence of events during the transfer of a 5-word 
packet occurs as listed in the Transferring box on p. 84. It 
should be clear from this sequence why the protocol is inde¬ 
pendent of technology. Each event causally relates to the pre¬ 
ceding one, and no other timing constraints exist. This is a 
compelled-mode transaction. 

The protocol uses two complementary data acknowledge 
signals DK* and DI*. In this way the protocol can also sup¬ 
port a multirecipient broadcast transfer. Since the master al¬ 


ways awaits the release of the appro¬ 
priate acknowledge signal, it will not 
proceed until all participating recipients 
have acknowledged (but see the later 
Wired-Or section). 

We’ve not discussed two important 
groups of signals so far. The master uses 
the CM* signals during the address beat 
to indicate to the slaves what kind of 
transaction is being initiated. The slaves 
use the ST* signals to convey status infor¬ 
mation back to the master. For example, 
during an address beat, an addressed 
slave asserts the si* status signal. The 
master then registers that at least one 
slave has been selected—when none are, 
deadlock results from continuing with the 
transaction! 

Arbitration protocol. The following 
sketches the Futurebus arbitration pro¬ 
tocol, whereby an interface can acquire 
Futurebus mastership. (Taub * 1 2 3 offers a 
much fuller presentation.) 

Each board contains an arbiter, which includes a finite- 
state machine. Each arbiter holds a unique arbitration num¬ 
ber, which resolves conflicts when more than one arbiter 
requests mastership. 

Every arbiter moves through the same sequence of states 
together, at the speed of the slowest arbiter. Three bus sig¬ 
nals AP*, AQ*, and AR* achieve this synchronization of state 
transitions, as follows (see Figure 4): 
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Figure 4. Three-wire synchronization protocol for the 
arbiter. 


1) The arbiter asserts AR* and releases AP* and AQ*. 

2) When an arbiter is ready to move to the next state, it 
asserts ap* and releases ar*. 

3) Only when all arbiters are ready to move will all boards 
release ar*, thus releasing the AR* bus signal. All arbiters 

continued on p. 84 
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When the computer was still personal 


U n February 1981, the date of the first is¬ 
sue of IEEE Micro, the Macintosh didn't 
exist. Its predecessor, the Lisa, would not 
be unveiled until two years later. “IBM compat¬ 
ibility” of computers and peripherals referred to 
the IBM/370 line. The IBM PC was still a well- 
kept secret. 

By that year the pioneering days of personal 
computers were already gone. Personal com¬ 
puters by Altair, SWTP, Ohio Scientific, Osborne, 
Cromenco, and other forgotten names filled the 
junkyards. The surviving garage firms—Tandy/ 
Radio Shack with its TRS III, Apple with its Apple 
II, and the Commodore with its Pet or VIC-20— 
relied on the support of large corporations. 

At the beginning of the 1980s the computer 
was truly personal. Everybody had a chance to 
build a microcomputer from scratch. All the 
necessary ingredients were present: Z80, 8085, 
or 6809 microprocessors; 64-Kbit memories; pe¬ 
ripheral controllers; Cherry keyboards; Shugard 
8-inch or Micropolis 5.25-inch floppy drives; 5.25, 
10-Mbyte Winchester drives; and CRT monitors. 

Engineers could not be stopped from build¬ 
ing their own “personal” computers. It was fun 
to build one, and even more fun when you could 
do it in a large firm in which management un¬ 
derstood little about microcomputers but thought 
a modem firm could not do without them. 

An engineer could find enough good reasons 
to build a computer besides “no existing prod¬ 
uct fits our customers’ needs.” Low component 
costs made a do-it-yourself design look very 
competitive when compared to the hardware 
costs of Data General or Digital Equipment Corp. 
However, you had to forget design, documenta¬ 
tion, maintenance, and software costs for a while. 
Many of these systems still live in the industrial 


world of 1991 since one cannot easily discard a 
control system like a word processor. 

Memory advances 

Inexpensive memories were a key factor in 
the microcomputer boom. The year 1981 marked 
the beginning of Japanese supremacy in the 
memory domain. For two years Texas Instru¬ 
ments had promised 64-Kbit dynamic RAMs, but 
Japan’s Fujitsu and NEC delivered them first in 
quantity at less than $20 apiece. Such product 
announcements shook the American and Euro¬ 
pean semiconductor industries 10 years ago, but 
it did not lead to “Sputnik shock” despite nu¬ 
merous political actions that ranged from pro¬ 
tectionist bills to government-sponsored projects. 

Meanwhile, the US and Europe expended their 
energies on magnetic bubble memories. Intel, 
Rockwell, National, and others offered boards 
with a then whopping 1 Mbyte of memory. Alas, 
the slow bubbles eventually lost the fight with 
the 3-5-inch floppy disk. US firms like Mostek 
retained the lead in static RAMs for only a few 
more years. 

Hot topics 

The hottest topic back in 1981 was 16-bit mi¬ 
croprocessors like Intel’s 8086, Zilog’s Z8000, 
Motorola’s 68000, and National’s 16000. The 
16000 even exhibited a memory management 
unit at a time when the IBM/370 could address 
a maximum size of only 16 Mbytes. 

National had already paved the way years 
before with its 16-bit Pace. Texas Instrument’s 
9900 and DEC’S LS-11 were in production. 
However, engineers did not favor these mi¬ 
croprocessors because they found them difficult 
to handle. 
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A 32-bit processor—or at least a 
processor that pretended to be one— 
was already around in 1981. Intel’s 
Special System Operation group in 
Oregon built the iAPX32. The iAPX432 
incorporated many innovations in 
computer architecture. It is probably 
the most complex processor ever made. 

The 1APX432 featured a full-fledged 
object architecture and a machine- 
instruction task switch and synchroni¬ 
zation procedures—just the opposite 
of a reduced instruction-set comput¬ 
ing machine. Its native language was a 
forerunner to Ada. Unfortunately, the 
iAPX432’s execution speed was well 
below expectations. The processor’s 
complexity resulted in disastrous pro¬ 
duction yields. Intel discontinued the 
line in 1984. 

Computer buses were another hot 
topic in 1981. Intel’s Multibus, the S- 
100 (IEEE P696), Prolog’s STD, Zilog’s 
Z-bus, Texas Instruments’ TM990, and 
DEC’S LSI-11 dominated the bus scene. 
Standardization of microcomputer 
buses started with the S-100 bus. 
However, the standard came at a time 
when the bus market of small PC firms 
began to disappear. Although the 
publication of the Multibus (IEEE P796) 
standard draft occurred in 1980, many 
still designed their own buses—and 
ended up with the same compatibility 
problems. 

To anticipate this situation for the 
32-bit microprocessors to come, the 
IEEE’s Microprocessor Standard Com¬ 
mittee set up the P896 project. Motorola 
was already working on the Versabus, 
which would become the VMEbus. 
Nubus existed in a preliminary version 
that was completely different from the 
present synchronous IEEE 1196. 

In the first issue of IEEE Micro, An¬ 
drew Allison disclosed the first draft of 
P896 (Futurebus). He cautioned read¬ 
ers not to use the article as a design 
guide. This was wise advice since the 
only unchanged feature of P896 would 
be the position of the ground and +5- 
volt supply pins on the connector. 

Unfortunately, continuous improve¬ 


ments delayed Futurebus’s standard¬ 
ization until 1987 when nobody needed 
it anymore. Multibus II, VMEbus, and 
Nubus filled the same market slot. The 
high entry price was another reason 
for the limited success of Futurebus and 
Multibus II. Most engineers trusted 
themselves to build a VME or IEEE 796 
interface, but they considered Multibus 
II too complicated and Futurebus 
frightening. By contrast, the simplicity 
of the Nubus surely appealed to 
Macintosh II designers. 

Language barriers 

Software problems soon confronted 
computer builders back in 1981. At first, 
the assembly language of the numer¬ 
ous microprocessors confused people. 
Many systems used the same mne¬ 
monics but in different ways. The IEEE 
also set up a group to standardize the 
assembly language, but microproces¬ 
sor manufacturers never took the 
resulting P694 language or Common 
Assembly Language for Microproces¬ 
sors (CALM) seriously. The manu¬ 
facturers advocated proprietary 
development tools to bind customers 
to themselves. Users turned to high- 
level languages to allow some software 
portability. 

Pascal was already in use in 1981 
(and available on the 68000, 8086, and 
TI9000). Wirth in Zurich released 
Modula-2 for PDP 11 and the US De¬ 
partment of Defense published the Ada 
draft. Interestingly, the existence of 
structured languages like Pascal did not 
prevent extensive programming in as¬ 
sembly language nor the emergence 
of Forth or C. Lisp existed (since 1964!) 
but outside of the Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology the industry did not 
consider it because few electronic en¬ 
gineers understood it. 

High-level languages required a de¬ 
velopment environment, like those 
offered by Intel, Hewlett-Packard, or 
Tektronix. Development costs loaded 
the budget substantially in 1981—up 
to $100,000. Ada’s entry cost was clearly 
prohibitive and its relation to the US 


DoD gave it a smell of sulfur in aca¬ 
demic circles. 

As soon as the programs reached 
some complexity, they had to manage 
interrupts and schedule operations. 
Many engineers began with a small 
debugging monitor, extended it to a 
task scheduler, and ended up in the 
unmanageable complexity of an oper¬ 
ating system. Of course, Digital 
Research’s CP/M was available for 
Z80 processors; however, you needed 
at least 48 Kbytes of RAM to run it, and 
it did not support multitasking. 


In the past 
10 years 
all products 
mentioned in 
the first issue of 
IEEE Micro have 
disappeared from 
the market. 

In 1981, Unix already existed for 
large machines like PDP 11. Microsoft 
offered Xenix as a Unix substitute for 
small 8086-based machines. Some real¬ 
time kernels were in use, such as 
Motorola’s Versados or Intel’s RMS88. 
Again, the entry price and the licenses 
were quite high. Many engineers pre¬ 
ferred to write their own kernels, and 
the IEEE set up a standardization com¬ 
mittee to help them. Unfortunately, 
standardization of P855, or MOSI (Mi¬ 
croprocessor Operating System Inter¬ 
face), happened at a time one could 
purchase commercial products for the 
same task. The interface’s success was 
meager. 

Networking also came to the micro¬ 
computer in the early 1980s. In De¬ 
cember 1980, DEC, Intel, and Xerox 
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released the “blue spec” for Ethernet, 
thus ushering in the local area network 
boom. (The 3-Mbits/s experimental 
Ethernet had been working since 1975.) 
The International Standards Organiza¬ 
tion released the first draft of the Open 
System Interconnection (Basic Refer¬ 
ence Model), which influenced the ar¬ 
chitecture of all future networks. The 
microcomputer builders had a hard 
time grasping these new concepts 
coming from the telecommunication 
world. 

Successes and shortcomings 

In the past 10 years, all products 
mentioned in the first issue of IEEE 
Micro have disappeared from the mar¬ 
ket. Some products were successful, 
such as the 68000. Others, like the 
iAPX432, were too advanced for their 
time. Still others, like the NS16000, 
came too late. The hardware architec¬ 
ture changed little from 1981 micro¬ 
computers to the 1991 desktop 
computers. Components just improved 
in speed, reliability, and price. 

In 1981, few people understood how 
to write a compiler or design a micro- 
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computer or a backplane bus. In 1991, 
textbooks detail the microcomputers 
and buses, yet few people actually 
implement the design since the prod¬ 
ucts exist. Now one learns to use en¬ 
tire systems rather than individual 
components, and buys tools rather than 
creates them. 

It seems that standardization missed 
the goal each time it competed with 
industrial development. The highly 
successful IEEE floating-point standard 
(published in 1981) luckily avoided this 
hurdle. It is easier to standardize suc¬ 
cessful products than to produce 
successful standards. 

Issues in the 90s 

Progress is an educational issue. 
Success or failure of a new concept or 
component depends on how well an 
engineer understands its costs and 
promises. Only then the engineer de¬ 
cide what to make, buy, or discard. 
Complexity is a matter of education. 
Students coming out of universities tend 
to use more advanced concepts than 
deadline-plagued design engineers, not 
only because students are more fool¬ 
ish but often because they are better 
acquainted with new concepts. 

Today, we have moved to new top¬ 
ics: RISC architectures, signal and 
graphical processors, expert systems, 
neural networks, and fuzzy logic. Their 
complexity will seem trivial once the 
dust has settled. 

Meanwhile, new research waits its 
discovery. The educational material 
spread by the IEEE publications—and 
especially by IEEE Micro —has been a 
catalyst for progress. Let it continue. 
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There's a standard hiding out there 


H uring the last year we saw a great deal of 
standards work performed. Some stan¬ 
dards reached the end of the process and 
resulted in useful, promising documents. 

For example, the Futurebus standard is now a 
reality. Companies are starting to consider it and 
developing products based on the specification. 
Similarly, the Scalable Coherent Interface (SCI) 
caught the eye of various chip manufacturers. No 
doubt, before too much of 1991 gets away from 
us, IEEE Micro will be carrying articles on the 
hardware and software implementation of SCI. 

Falling on deaf ears 

Not all standards fared as well, however. IEEE 
P996, the standardization of the AT bus, has 
moved extremely slowly. This isn’t because work 
hasn’t been done. Indeed Scott Hopkinson, for¬ 
merly of Emulex Corp. (Costa Mesa, California), 
and Mike Fong of Chips and Technology Corp. 
(San Jose) deserve an “Attaboy” for their efforts. 
Unfortunately, announcements of this standard’s 
work seem to fall on deaf ears—when compared 
to the sheer volume of interest being garnered 
by Futurebus, for example. 

The interesting P996 attempts to standardize 
the most popular bus architecture in the in¬ 
dustry. The Industry Standard Architecture is 
so named because some gifted marketing/public 
relations person used that term when talking 
to the trade press. And indeed the ISA standard 
is simply based on numbers. (Depending on 
which report you read, the number of machines 
with an ISA backplane reaches as high as 60 
million.) 

The premise of P996 was to provide a de¬ 
tailed specification for the bus—with or without 
IBM input. IBM chose not to participate. 


A bit of history 

The P996 work actually began in the Spring of 
1985 at Comdex in Atlanta. Organizers called a 
meeting of all the key system manufacturers to 
discuss the possibility of extending the bus to ac¬ 
cept 32-bit data. Sounds a bit familiar, doesn’t it? I 
was named the chair of the group, which became 
known as PC/ET for Personal Computer Ex¬ 
tended Technology. 

We had two basic goals in mind: Define and 
standardize the signals for 8- and 16-bit operation, 
and extend the bus to 32-bit operation. The 
meetings resulted in several hundred pages of 
documentation—which would eventually serve 
as the foundation for the EISA (Extended Industry 
Standard Architecture) group. 

By early 1986 we felt the most promising way 
to move forward (our mistake) was to take PC/ 
ET to the IEEE for standardization. The result is 
the P996 work. Unfortunately, the industry lost 
interest. 

In late 1988 I surveyed the microcomputer in¬ 
dustry (70 manufacturers worldwide and 250 in¬ 
dependent developers). I asked what their 
interest was in extending the AT bus to 32 bits. 
They responded that there was no need to do so 
and that P996 activities were probably not needed 
and wasted as far as effort. 

Even with this negative response, Compaq was 
lining up support to develop EISA. You probably 
know this story. The idea was to extend the AT 
bus to 32 bits, a function they claim to have 
achieved. Admittedly, the design is innovative; 
especially, the two-tiered connector scheme. 

However, EISA developers ran into one of the 
problems with AT bus architectures: There is no 
clear cut definition of the signals. IBM has never 

continued on p. 56 
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Evaluating shielded twisted-pair cable 


hen you plan to develop networks 
consisting of shielded twisted-pair 
cable, consider that proper operation 
often dictates that the bus be terminated with an 
impedance matching the characteristic imped¬ 
ance of the cable. You can detennine this char¬ 
acteristic impedance in the lab by using a network 
analyzer to generate a Smith chart. This chart 
shows whether the cable is inductive, capaci¬ 
tive, or resistive. 

Alternatively, you can determine the character¬ 
istics of a particular cable mathematically, given a 
few of its known variables. The mathematical 
solutions do not replace the exact results gener¬ 
ated by the Smith chart, which is needed for the 
actual testing of the network. But they may be 
used as close approximations for selecting this 
type of cable for use in the testing of the 
networks. 

The following tells you how to develop these 
calculations using a mathematical tool called 
Math CAD, from Mathsoft, Inc., (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts). I’m not giving you a step-by- 
step tutorial, just indicating what can be done 
with the right tool. 

Constants and variables 

To begin, you’ll need to determine the pa¬ 
rameters for solving the equations of the shielded 
twisted-pair cable. These include physical con¬ 
stants of permitivity and permeability typical of 
transmission-line problems and variables pecu¬ 
liar to the cable being used, such as diameters 
and wire separations. Consider the physical 
constants listed in Table 1, and the variables we 
are using in this model as listed in Table 2. 

Building the equations 

You can perform an initial analysis of a 
shielded twisted-pair cable using the transmis¬ 


sion-line equations shown in Figure 1. The equa¬ 
tions apply to this type of cables only and do not 
yield the same results for twisted-pair cable. The 
equations provide a method for quickly analyz¬ 
ing the cable’s characteristics. They also illustrate 
the eiror in assuming twisted-pair and shielded 
twisted-pair cables behave identically. However, 
these equations represent merely a textbook so¬ 
lution to the analysis; you must validate them with 
experimental results. 

A tool like Math CAD lets you enter the equa¬ 
tions in a form you are familiar with. Notice that 
I’ve used the symbolic form to establish the 
equation. This is the same method you would 
use when writing the equation on paper. The 
only difference is that the “paper” is a 24-line- 
by-80-column screen. You also need to predefine 
your variables—that is, give them some value 
that can be used in the equation. You probably 
already do this when writing the equation on 
paper. 


Z 0 = ti/tt • In [(2 s/d) • [(D 2 - s 2 )/(D 2 + s 2 )]] 

(a) 

C m = e 0 • e r [(2 s/d) • [(D 2 - s 2 )/(D 2 + s 2 )]] 

(b) 

L m = (g 0 • 10 • In [(2 s/d) • [(D 2 - s 2 )/(D 2 + s 2 )]] 

(c) 

^ (B, * e, ) /c 

(d) 


Figure 1. Transmission-line equations: charac¬ 
teristic impedance Z 0 in ohms/m (a); capaci¬ 
tance in F/m (b); inductance in H/m (c); and 
propagation delay in s/m (d) 
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Table 1. 

Physical constants. 


Quantity 

Value 

Units, symbol 

Definition 

£ 0 

8.842 E- 12 

Farad/meter, F/m 

Permitivity 
of free space 

P 0 

1.257 E - 6 

Henry/meter, H/m 

Permeability 
of free space 

c 

2.998 E8 

Meters/s, m/s 

Speed of light 

n 

254.167 

Ohms, 12 

Wave impedance 

£ , 

2.2 

F/m 


Insulation dielectric 

constant 


1.0 

H/m 


Magnetic relative 
permeability 


Table 2. Variables. 


Symbol 

Units 

Definition 

AWG 

— 

Wire gage 

d 

m 

Wire diameter 

d = 0.0082525 • 0.890526* WG 

s 

m 

Wire separation, center-to-center 
s = 2 • Th + d 

D 

m 

Outer conductor inner diameter 

D = 2 • s 

Th 

m 

Wire-insulation thickness 



260 

240 

220 

200 

180 

160 C1 
Flux 

140 density 
120 
100 
80 
60 


0.0001 


0.001 


0.01 


0.1 


1.0 


Math CAD isn’t limited to just allow¬ 
ing you to enter equations and ma¬ 
nipulating an answer. You can also 
manage a complex analysis and create 
a graphic display as shown in Figure 2. 

This particular graphic describes a 
cable-generated magnetic field. It 
shows the effect of two adjacent wires 
with opposing magnetic forces. The 
overall flux density is less than the sum 
of the two fields and is measured in 
teslas, the unit of magnetic induction. 

Without using a tool like Math CAD, 
creating the graph in Figure 2 would be 
tedious and probably prone to error. 
To achieve this graph, I described the 
equations, established values, and indi¬ 
cated a graph box, choosing the axis 
names. 

In future columns involving calcula¬ 
tions, I'll be using Math CAD. If you 
use this or a similar tool, and would 
like to share an analysis, contact me 
for details. 
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Figure 2. Math CAD graphic with R as the termination resistance. 
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The Paperback case Part 3, Misconceptions about functionality 


B he court’s opinion in Lotus Development 
Corp. v. Paperback Software Interna¬ 
tional 1 contains little discussion of the 
functional aspects of the user interface (input- 
command vocabulary and syntax) of the Lotus 
1-2-3 spreadsheet program. Yet, that should have 
been a central factor in the legal analysis, be¬ 
cause of the consequences to software users of 
preemption of functional techniques and 
expedients. 

Standardization 

The Paperback court’s failure to recognize the 
functionality of standardization is a major flaw in 
its analysis of whether the command stmcture of 
Lotus 1-2-3 was functional. The court dismissed 
the importance of following a de facto standard 
on two grounds. First, at the most, only following 
a de jure standard could excuse copyright in¬ 
fringement. (A de jure standard is one com¬ 
manded by a government agency or adopted by 
a standardization organization such as the Ameri¬ 
can National Standards Institute or the IEEE.) 
Second, standardization is not necessarily in the 
public interest; the standard might be suboptimal, 
like the QWERTY keyboard. 


The first ground simply misses the point. The 
de jure/de facto standard distinction is a red her¬ 
ring. A de facto standard is simply a widely used 
convention. Would it be sensible to say that, 
unless a defendant comic strip artist shows that 
putting a light bulb over a character’s head to 
show realization of an idea, or using stars to show 
sensation of pain, is commanded by a standard¬ 
making authority, the defendant is guilty of 
copyright infringement? If a convention is utilitar¬ 
ian or functional, by whatever criterion is judi¬ 
cially accepted for determining that, its use is 
unprotected by copyright regardless of whether 
the IEEE or ANSI or a regulatory board has gotten 
around to declaring it a de jure standard. 

Perhaps, what the Paperback court meant was 
that it saw a possible conflict between the 
plaintiff’s statutory right under the copyright law, 
a de jure property right, and the alleged needs of 
users and competitors to utilize what seemed to 
be a part of that right. Possibly, the court was 
saying that in its hierarchy of values, the former 
(de jure property rights) weighed much more 
heavily, because the copyright laws are intended 
to reward creativity. But that approach would re¬ 
gard reward as an end in itself, rather than merely 


Highlights 

Part 1 of this series described the most recent copyright decision in the screen display/user 
interface field, Lotus Development Cotp. v. Paperback Software International, a decision of great 
concern to the software industry. Part 1 explored, among other issues, the reason why the 
defendant copied the Lotus 1-2-3 command tree. Part 2 addressed the court's view of the case, 
which was that input command structure should be legally protected as a ‘nonliteral’' aspect of 
the underlying computer program. 

Part 3 now discusses the proper role of functionality aspects in a copyright infringement 
analysis. 
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a means of promoting software 
progress. Or, it would regard the en¬ 
couragement of user interface creators 
as the only aspect of software progress 
deserving consideration when inter¬ 
preting the statute. 

The court’s reasoning process sug¬ 
gests that was its unstated premise. 
Thus, the court supported its conclu¬ 
sion that the 1-2-3 input-command 
structure was an expression (and there¬ 
fore protected by copyright) rather than 
an idea, by pointing to 1-2-3’s technical 
superiority. The court noted that the 

1- 2-3 command structure became an 
industry standard because it was so in¬ 
novative and superior that it swept the 
field (that is, supplanted VisiCalc). 

There is certainly no question but 
that 1-2-3 was superior to VisiCalc, in 
terms both of functionality offered to 
users and quality of user interface. Be¬ 
cause 1-2-3 was clearly superior, the 
court concluded, a rule of law stating 
that copyright “only protected mun¬ 
dane increments” would “flip copyright 
on its head” and would be “perverse.” 
Such a legal rule would leave “unpro¬ 
tected as part of the public domain 
those advancements that are more 
strikingly innovative,” and thus become 
industry standards. The court felt this 
would accomplish the opposite of what 
copyright law should do. Hence, the 1- 

2- 3 user interface should be protected 
as expression and not considered sim¬ 
ply idea. That argument misconceives 
the issue. 

There are several things wrong with 
the court’s logic. First, the court did not 
address the question whether the most 
strikingly innovative advancements as¬ 
sociated with 1-2-3 were outside the 
boundaries of the copyright law. Many 
strikingly innovative advancements 
are—for example, those in bookkeep¬ 
ing systems, biotechnology, and par¬ 
ticle physics. So too, for that matter, are 
tasty new pies and delightful new per¬ 
fume scents. Striking innovative ad¬ 
vance is a relevant legal test only for 
whether discoveries are patentable, not 
for whether writings are copyrightable. 


The legal system need not be per¬ 
verse to deny 75-year copyright mo¬ 
nopolies to strikingly innovative 
technological advances. To do so 
would more hinder technological 
progress than advance it. On the other 
hand, protecting the expressive content 
of writings with only mundane or no 
technological value does not help tech¬ 
nological progress, but it does not 
hinder it either. The Paperback court 
simply failed to understand what the 
Supreme Court was saying in Baker v. 
Seldeti 2 about not confusing copyrights 
with patents. 

The Paperback court believed copy¬ 
right protections should attach to the 
1-2-3 user interface to reward its cre¬ 
ators for having created a strikingly in¬ 
novative improvement. At the same 
time the court expressed a pervasive 
disdain for standardization if it collided 
with copyright claims. Presumably, the 
court thought that its posture would 
promote software progress in the long 
run. Viewed in the most favorable light, 
the court’s conclusions reveal a basic 
tension in applying copyright law to the 
project of promoting technological 
progress—whether in user interfaces, 
other aspects of software, or other 
technology. The conclusions suggest 
the existence of basic contradictions in 
using copyright law as a means for pro¬ 
moting technological progress. There is 
an inherent tension between a program 
to reward technological creativity and 
the traditional copyright doctrine that 
functionality is not supposed to be pro¬ 
tected under copyright law (idea-ex¬ 
pression merger). 

The Paperback court’s second 
ground for dismissing standardization 
as a material factor is, at best, a non 
sequitur. The court thought a standard 
might be suboptimal, as in the case of 
the QWERTY keyboard. That possibil¬ 
ity proves nothing. Standardization is 
beneficial in the majority of cases, even 
if and when some standards are 
suboptimal. Most users would not find 
it cost effective to learn to use a differ¬ 
ent keyboard, even though the 


QWERTY system is suboptimal. For ex¬ 
ample, probably better gearshift sys¬ 
tems exist for cars than the “H” system. 
On the other hand, who cares? Maybe 
it could be shown that the world would 
be improved if green traffic lights meant 
“stop,” and red lights meant “go,” or if 
the green light were placed above the 
red light. Again, who cares? 

The case in favor of standardization 
of user interfaces, to make life easier 
for users right now, surely weighs more 
heavily than the possibility that at some 
time it may be shown that better results 
could be achieved under a different 
user interface standard. (See the box on 
functionality on the next page.) 

A basic misconception of functional¬ 
ity pervades the court’s discussion of 
these points. The court considered that 
the 1-2-3 command structure was not 
functional, because it is possible to 
have a different command set for a 
spreadsheet. Having more than one 
way to do something does not mean 
that some ways will not be better than 
other ways. Interpreting copyright law 
to protect the better ways against unau¬ 
thorized use turns copyrights into pat¬ 
ents, without the safeguards and 
limitations of the patent system. The 
Paperback court simply did not address 
that point. 

But defining functionality in terms of 
there being any alternative gives copy¬ 
right owners the right to relegate late¬ 
comers to the market to use only less 
effective alternatives. Those alternatives 
presumably would be inferior or there 
would be no controversy. The result 
would be as if the Supreme Court had 
told Baker: “There are other ways to 
keep books besides using Selden’s 
method. Go use one of them.” 

The Paperback court should instead 
have approached functionality differ¬ 
ently. It should have asked and an¬ 
swered the following questions. What 
is a user interface or input-command 
structure supposed to accomplish? (An¬ 
swer: Make it easy for a user to make 
the program work.) Does that of 1-2-3 
do it intrinsically better? (Answer: To 
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some extent. The user interface of 
1-2-3 is certainly easier to use than that 
of VisiCalc’s.) Are there externalities or 


extrinsic factors associated with the 
1-2-3 user interface that make it better 
in the marketplace—specifically has it 


become so conventional, or are so 
many users habituated to it, that it is 
now somewhat like the QWERTY key- 


The treatment of the slash key¬ 
stroke < / > in the Paperback opinion 
illustrates the court's pervasive 
wrong-mindedness about the im¬ 
portance of standards and conven¬ 
tion. That wrong-mindedness led the 
court to reach the correct result for 
the wrong reason when deciding 
whether < / > should be protected 
by the copyright in Lotus’s 1-2-3 
computer program. 

The court held that < / > was un¬ 
protected, because it was functional. 
(It is unclear why VisiCalc’s prior use 
of < / > to change from data-entry 
mode to command mode did not 
excuse the defendant’s use of the 
same expedient.) But the court found 
the w r rong kind of functionality. 
Typically, a user interface feature is 
functional for intrinsic reasons, such 
as a need to meet requirements 
caused by the limits of human 
physiology or by technological 
constraints. 

But sometimes a feature is func¬ 
tional for external or nonintrinsic 
reasons. Use of such a feature speeds 
learning and decreases error because 
the feature is a widely accepted con¬ 
vention, or a so-called de facto 
standard. Habituation to the 
QWERTY keyboard is a paradigm for 
this. Conventions ease the burden on 
human short-term memory, which is 
very limited in capacity, by placing 
the feature in long-term memory in¬ 
stead. See Galitz. 3 

The Paperback court chose to rest 
its finding that use of < / > was not 
copyright infringement primarily 
on a conclusion that keyboard- 
topography constraints functionally 
dictated the choice of < / >. That 
conclusion is factually unsupportable. 


The functionality of < / > 

The reason w’hy the defendant used 

< / >, and the more supportable basis 
of finding it functional, is clearly that 

< / > is a recognized convention in the 
spreadsheet field—indeed, it was what 
the defendant kept calling a de facto 
standard. The court disregarded that 
claim entirely. 

The court correctly observed first that 
a spreadsheet must have a method of 
invoking the command mode; that 
function is needed whenever a com¬ 
puter program has the user both mak¬ 
ing data entry and giving commands. 
Since we have a limited number of 
keystrokes, and in different contexts the 
same keystroke has a data meaning and 
a command meaning, many types of 
program need to have a method of in¬ 
voking a change from data-entry mode 
to command mode. (Use of function 
keys for all commands may sometimes 
resolve the problem.) 

The court noted that other possible 
keys besides < / > can be used for this 
purpose. Thus, Ashton-Tate’s dBase 
database management program uses 

< . > (“dot”), the key to the left of < / >, 
and one approximately as convenient 
in terms of location. That keystroke 
cannot be used in 1-2-3, however, be¬ 
cause it is needed for data entry' of 
decimal points. A similar problem exists 
with < , >. The court suggested < ; > as 
one of a very few possible alternative 
options. Except for < / >, the court said, 
“only a few keys are left that can be 
used, as a practical matter, to invoke 
the menu command system” of 1-2-3. 

Accordingly, the court found idea- 
expression merger. It said that < / > as 
an expression merged with the idea of 
“having a readily available method of 
invoking the menu command structure.” 
There are so few' ways to express this 


idea besides < / >, the court held, that 

< / > as an expression merges with 
idea and therefore cannot be pro¬ 
tected by copyright. 

Examination of an IBM PC-com¬ 
patible keyboard suggests that the 
court overstated the functional dic¬ 
tation of < / > by greatly understat¬ 
ing the alternatives. There are many 
other possible keys, besides < / > and 

< ; >, such as < ’ >, which is adja¬ 
cent to both of them. The last func¬ 
tion key, usually < F10 >, is a perfectly 
good possibility. So, too, would be 

< FI >, if another convention did not 
suggest reserving it for “Help.” There 
are other keys, as well (for example, 
the tilde <->, accent-grave < " >, and 
exclamation point < ! >. Although the 
court said that use of two keys at 
once, as with <Altemate>, < Con¬ 
trol >, or < Shift > plus another key, 
was objectionable, that is highly 
questionable. Lotus 1-2-3 frequently 
uses <+>, < * >, < ( >, and other 
shifted keys. Hence, < Control A > 
could readily be used, and it is in a 
very convenient location. We have 
many other choices available, as w r ell. 
The court was simply imagining or 
inventing a difficulty. 

Apart from convention and ha¬ 
bituation, human factors consider¬ 
ations do not mandate use of < / >. 
The main reason to use < / > is that 
it has emerged as a convention for 
“invoke command mode” in spread¬ 
sheet use, and it is useful (functional) 
to follow conventions. Surely, the 
explanation for the court's straining 
to find < / > functionally dictated by 
the hardware is its complete unwill¬ 
ingness to concede the functional 
role of convention or de facto 
standards. 
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board? (Answer: This is right on the 
money.) 

The court short-circuited those in¬ 
quiries by asking whether any alterna¬ 
tives existed—never mind how good. 
Finding that there were alternatives, the 
court stopped the inquiry at that point. 
A more thorough factual inquiry would 
have led to a finding that the 1-2-3 user 
interface was intrinsically superior to 
that of VisiCalc, surely, and perhaps 
approximately equal intrinsically to 
other alternatives. The inquiry would 
probably have then led to a conclusion 
that 1-2-3’s user interface is like 
QWERTY, in its field, and the alterna¬ 
tives are not significantly acceptable to 
users in the marketplace. To the extent 
that the court found that 1-2-3’s user 
interface was either intrinsically supe¬ 
rior or was “QWERTY-ous,” it should 
have found the user interface functional 
(and thus unprotected idea rather than 
protected expression). 

Effects on users: Let them 
eat cake 

The tone and flavor of the Paperback 
opinion place it foremost among those 
recent judicial decisions that raise con¬ 
cerns in the software community. One 
concern is that the courts apply legal 
doctrines in ways that interfere with 
technological advancement. Even 
worse, what the court said may be per¬ 
ceived as amounting to total disregard 
of user interests. The Paperback court 
said, in effect, that it was prepared 
to reward innovation without regard to 
possible costs to software users or 
to the effect that such costs would have 
on software progress. The court’s rul¬ 
ing imposes severe costs on users. One 
is wear and tear on users; another is 
loss of competition. 

The wear-and-tear cost slows soft¬ 
ware progress. In effect, the court said 
that users should be compelled to learn 
new user interfaces (or else, stay with 
the product that first used that inter¬ 
face). Supposedly, this legal require¬ 
ment will bring new user interfaces into 
being, and they might turn out to be 


superior to those protected by the law. 
The court felt this policy would pro¬ 
mote the progress of science, useful 
arts, and software. 

Reflection suggests, however, that 
annoying or exasperating users holds 
back software progress, as explained 
earlier, by making the public in general 
less satisfied with using software. That 
reaction will surely slow the growth of 
the software market. Enforced compe¬ 
tition in user interfaces provides a du¬ 
bious benefit; it may do more harm 
than good, by imposing wear-and-tear 
costs on users. A more useful kind of 
competition lets companies supply su¬ 
perior functionality to users, in the form 
of increased task-handling capabilities. 
These two kinds of competition may 
well work at cross purposes. 

The Paperback court’s protection of 
the 1-2-3 command set, as such, is a 
direct blow against competitive offer¬ 
ing of functionality. The command 
words simply represent the repertory 
of tasks or functions that the computer 
program will perform. That in turn de¬ 
fines a market niche or segment at 
which the computer program will be 
targeted. Another court held that the 
selection of tasks that a computer pro¬ 
gram is to perform is not an act of 
copyrightable authorship. 4 It said the 
selection of tasks is idea, not expres¬ 
sion, for purposes of determining au¬ 
thorship. That is doubtless right, even if 
different persons might have different 
ideas about what the task repertory 
should be. Hence, any protection of the 
command set as a set, quite apart from 
the issue of the tree relationship among 
commands, is improper. 

(Since this analysis of Paperbackwas 
prepared, the Ninth Circuit held that 
preparation of an input-command vo¬ 
cabulary for a spreadsheet program was 
not authorship of copyrightable mate¬ 
rial. The reason was that command 
tenns are ideas rather than expression. 5 ) 

The effect of protecting a command 
set, as a set, is to grant the first selector 
a monopoly on providing users with 
that set of tasks or functions. Yet, an 


important part of competition in the 
software industry involves trying to win 
away users by offering them an en¬ 
hanced bundle of functionality: an up¬ 
wardly compatible superset of the 
bundle previously available. 

Indeed, Lotus 1-2-3 for a time began 
to lose market share because it did not 
offer users all of the new functions of¬ 
fered by other spreadsheet vendors (for 
example, multidimensional or linked 
spreadsheets). Lotus then brought out 
new versions of 1-2-3, adding functions 
that Lotus’s competitors had first 
brought to the market. The same kind 
of competition occurred with word 
processors and database managers. It 
would retard, rather than promote, 
software progress to declare copying of 
function repertories (bundles of func¬ 
tions) to be copyright infringement. 

In the next and last part of this series 
I will comment about what is actually 
going on in the Paperback case, and 
more generally in software cases. 
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Computer software rentals 
restricted in US 

Richard H. Stern 

Legislation passed last December by the US 
Congress addresses problems involving the rental 
of copyrighted software and its effect on the sales 
market for that software. 

The Computer Software Rental Act of 1990 
attempts to balance the rights of software own¬ 
ers and users. Representative Robert Kastenmeier, 
chair of the House subcommittee that introduced 
the law, said the new law gives: 

... copyright owners of computer pro¬ 
grams the right to prohibit the direct or 
indirect rental, lending, or lease of their 
computer programs for purposes of di¬ 
rect or indirect commercial advantage. 
There are, however, three exceptions to 
this right... first, nonprofit libraries and 
nonprofit educational institutions; second, 
computer programs embodied in a ma¬ 
chine or product and which cannot be 
copied during the ordinary operation or 
use of the machine or product; and third, 
computer programs embodied in limited- 
purpose computers designed for playing 
video games. 

Kastenmeier acknowledged technical assis¬ 
tance from the IEEE Intellectual Property Com¬ 
mittee and the IEEE Computer Society’s 
Committee on Public Policy, which corrected 
some unintended overcoverage in the bill as 
initially drafted. For clarification, Kastenmeier said 
the common practice of transferring employer- 
owned software among employees at the same 
location or carrying it to other work sites via 
portable computers is not prohibited by the bill. 
“The transfer of copies within a single entity, 


whether nonprofit or for profit, is exempt,” he 
said. 

Among other things, the IEEE representatives 
pointed out to Congress that, as originally drafted, 
the legislation would outlaw sale-leaseback fi¬ 
nancing of computers, rental of computerized 
turret lathes, rental of microcomputers having a 
ROM BIOS, and rental of any products containing 
microcontrollers (such as video cameras). 
Kastenmeier then modified the language of the 
legislation and accompanied it with a report 
stating that Congress did not intend to outlaw 
normal and customary business practices. 

Kastenmeier has been responsible for intro¬ 
ducing and guiding a considerable body of in¬ 
tellectual property law in Congress. In 1984, he 
held responsibility for enactment of the Semi¬ 
conductor Chip Protection Act, which gives a 
mixture of patent- and copyrightlike protections 
to chip layouts. In recent years, he had indicated 
interest in sui generis legislation to deal with 
computer software problems not adequately ad¬ 
dressed by US copyright or patent law. 

After 32 years in Congress, however, 
Kastenmeier will not be returning for the 102nd 
Congress. His unusual sensitivity to technology 
interests and recognition of the importance of 
obtaining technological input in legislation af¬ 
fecting technology will be missed. At this time, 
his replacement on the subcommittee for intel¬ 
lectual property matters is uncertain. 
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Optical computing activities 



1 n recent years we’ve seen the field of 

Electronics is the science of the twenti- 



1 optical computing rapidly broaden into 

eth century, and optics is the science of 



| investigations of optical analog and/or 
digital data processing, as well as optical and 
optoelectronic phenomena and devices for op- 

the twenty-first.—MITI (Ministry of In¬ 
ternational Trade and Industry) 



tical computation. Since we accept an optical 

The combination of photons and elec- 



computer as one in which light is used some- 

trons will create new kinds of systems 



where, we can study a variety of considerations. 

which we cannot imagine just using an 



Some are fiber optical connections between 

extension of today’s technology. For in- 


David K. Kahaner 

electronic components, free-space connections, 

stance, imagine real 3D integration, by 



and a computer in which light functions as 

which I mean wafer-to-wafer communi- 


US Office of Naval 

a mechanism for storage of data, logic, or 

cation, vertically, by light, so that we can 



arithmetic. 

make stacks of hundreds of wafers by 


Research, Far East 

Many recent studies of optical computing in- 

integration. Once we master optoelec- 



volved the increasing interest in developing a 

tronic integration technology, we can 


kahaner@xroads. cc. 

new parallel computing system capable of pro- 

begin to imagine new architectures.— 



cessing large amounts of data at high speed. My 

Izuo Hayashi, director of the Optoelec- 


u-tokyo.ac.jp 

own interests in the subject center on this po- 

tronics Technology Research laboratory, 



tential application. 

Tsukuba 



I wanted to discover how close optical com¬ 
puting is to being of use to the constituency of 

Comments concerning the research activities 



numerical computing that I represent, and to gain 
some understanding of the ways digital optical 

in Japan and the US include: 



computing and neural computing overlap. In my 

Compared to the US we have a wider 



opinion most scientists engaged in mainstream 

variety of research groups in Japan that 



scientific computation have little knowledge of 

are developing devices dedicated to op- 



neural computing and even less of optical com- 

tical computing. In the US, I think there 



puting. Nevertheless, these well-established sci- 

is a wider variety of groups looking for 



entific fields intrigue thousands of researchers, 

new architectures for optical comput- 



bringing about professional societies, journals, 

ing.—Takeshi Kamiya, Department of 



and international meetings. For example, Opti- 

Electronic Engineering, University of To- 



cal Computing 90, held in Kobe, Japan, last 

kyo 



spring, was a major conference on this topic with 
almost 500 attendees. (A summary and evalua- 

[AT&T Bell labs researchers] are looking 



tion appears later.) 

at the short-term target rather than the 



A number of Japanese see optical computing 

longer term target, and it seems that all 



as an essential direction for computing research. 

their efforts are now concentrated on 



Here are some examples of their comments: 

1995. 
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But NTT’s long-term goal is 
to establish optical processing 
technology and to fully exploit 
massive parallelism by optical 
means. This will produce new 
types of optical devices and an 
optical architecture. We expect 
that in the long run, research 
in a broad range of areas will 
be fruitful. So for now, we 
consider this to be a basic re¬ 
search phase, not the practical 
development phase. 

The photoelectronic or op¬ 
toelectronic computer is the 
direction of the future.—Ken- 
ichi Kitayama, NTT Transmis¬ 
sion Systems Laboratories. 

What is optical computing? 

The concept of passing light through 
lenses to perform computations is not 
new; I took a course on this in the 
1960s. The fundamental idea can be 
illustrated by noting the difference 
between it and digital computation. A 
simple lens essentially performs a two- 
dimensional Fourier transform of its 
input in real time for an arbitrarily 
complicated image. In digital compu¬ 
tation the effort increases rapidly with 
the number of data points or pixels. 
Using a lens in this way is an entirely 
analog process, and most of the early 
research considered computation in 
analog terms very much like it was 
described in the days of analog 
computing. 

In recent years developments cen¬ 
tered on digital calculations, by using 
optical devices for logic, memory, or 
arithmetic. A stumbling block in this 
research is that one must find optical 
materials that react nonlinearly to input. 
Thus far, sufficiently nonlinear materials 
have not been available, or their 
nonlinearities are too weak for practi¬ 
cal application. 

Work also continues on using optics 
to connect traditional circuits. Optical 
communication has already made a 
significant impact in computer com¬ 
munication via optical fibers. It is well 
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known that optical fibers have much 
lower attenuation during transmission 
than electrical wires in coaxial cables. 
In addition, they are more resistant to 
electromagnetic radiation along their 
length. 

Japan (Hitachi in 1987, Fujitsu in 
1988, and NEC in 1989) already uses 
optical cables as I/O channels. Such 
channels have data transmission rates 
up to 9 Mbits per second and may be 
improved to more than double that. 
They can be used over much longer 
distances, up to about 1 kilometer for 
disk channels, or about eight times as 
far as electrical channels. J. Goodman 
(Stanford University), for example, be¬ 
lieves that “optical interconnects” in 
general are promising areas for real 
products. Further, if we can use these 
interconnections to connect one chip 
to another (optical output pads), per¬ 
formance in the 10-gigabit range might 
be possible. 


"Electronics is the 
science of the 
20th century, and 
optics is the 
science of the 
21st." 


Laser beams can cross in arbitrarily 
complicated ways without losing their 
individuality, or experiencing crosstalk, 
at least on larger dimensional scales. 
Again the Fourier transform provides an 
excellent example. We obtain each 
point value of the transform by integrat¬ 
ing over all points in the source plane; 
that a lens can do this easily is, in one 
sense, the ultimate in parallelism. Some 
researchers estimate that optics can 
achieve at least 50 times the parallelism 
or connectivity of electronic devices. 


The Japanese expertise in device 
technology may enable them to capi¬ 
talize on this possibility better than 
others. Kitayama aptly summarized this 
in describing research at NTT in opti¬ 
cal computing: 

Although the applications in 
the future may be diversified, 
special-purpose hardware may 
first come in processing images 
at data rates which are 
unobtainable using all elec¬ 
tronics. One of the promising 
schemes would be a combina¬ 
tion of optical devices and 
VLSI. Optical neuro-chips may 
be a longer term goal.... Prac¬ 
tical application of optical 
hardware still seems to stand 
at the far end of the time line. 

We seem to have four categories of 
optical computers: 

• Optical analog, which includes 
2D Fourier transform or optical 
correlators, and optical matrix- 
vector processors; 

• Optoelectronic, which does not 
yet exist, but would be constaicted 
using optical logic gate devices or 
2D photo diode arrays; (The main 
interest in this type of computing 
device would be to shorten the 
pulse delay in chips and other 
logic elements by using optical 
interconnections.) 

• Optical parallel digital, which 
would use the inherent parallelism 
of optical devices along with 
digital electronics for flexibility; 
and 

• Optical neural, which are spe¬ 
cifically designed to implement 
the massive interconnection 
requirements of neural networks 
optically. 

General remarks 

Optical computing remains a branch 
of experimental optics, with the usual 
trappings of physical science, that is, 












careful attention to fine detail of setup 
and analysis. The research is not lo¬ 
calized in any one country. Early work 
by scientists at Bell Labs and other US 
laboratories is now complemented by 
comparable work in many other 
countries. 

As long as optical devices utilize free 
space, the research results are clearly 
dependent on the planning, creativity, 
and care of the individual research 
group rather than on access to tech¬ 
nology that is not widely available. 
Some scientists are beginning to think 
of optical computing “chips.” The 
Japanese researchers have the advan¬ 
tage of access to the substantial re¬ 
sources and basic technological device 
infrastructure of large Japanese indus¬ 
trial laboratories. The same comment 
may apply to work at a very few US 
labs such as Bell Labs. Thus far, con¬ 
crete applications are several years 
away from being useful to the nu¬ 
merical computing community. 

We seem to have a healthy compe¬ 
tition between major researchers. For 
example, Huang at Bell Labs is work¬ 
ing on optical logic gates based on a 
principle he calls Seed, but Takeshi 
Kamiya thinks the NEC approach might 
have certain advantages such as a ca¬ 
pability to amplify optical signals. 

Relation to neural 
computing 

A neural computer, or neural net¬ 
work, is a special kind of highly parallel 
computer with many computing ele¬ 
ments, or nodes. The nodes perform 
simple opeiations (usually just a matrix- 
vector product) in a very repetitive 
manner. Some models of neural com¬ 
puters (which have never been imple¬ 
mented) may call for tens of thousands 
of nodes, each one of which is con¬ 
nected to all the others. Neural com¬ 
puters compute in the sense that they 
have streams of input and output bits. 
They do not require anything resem¬ 
bling ordinary programming; if pro¬ 
gramming occurs at all, it occurs by 
dynamically changing the degree to 


which the individual nodes connect. 

An important aspect of a neural net¬ 
work is the high degree of parallelism 
associated with it. It is natural then that 
new parallel computers should seek to 
implement neural networks as an ap¬ 
plication (but not the only application). 
Optical computing researchers believe 
this parallelism can often be imple¬ 
mented best using optical devices 
rather than traditional wired circuits. 
Thus the optical computing and neu¬ 
ral computing fields, though developed 
independently, now sometimes come 
together for their mutual benefit. 


While the optics 
field grows in 
numbers and 
import, no 
certain winner 
has emerged as 
the technology. 


Today, most applications of neural 
computing, and in particular those in 
which optics play a role, are related to 
image processing, character, target, or 
voice recognition and similar situations. 
However, several researchers have 
demonstrated optical devices that can 
multiply matrices and solve small sys¬ 
tems of linear equations. Others give 
papers that attempt to apply neural 
models to more general reasoning 
situations. As of last spring, neural net¬ 
works had not been applied to nu¬ 
merical modeling problems, and I saw 
nothing on any of my visits to suggest 
that this is likely. Perhaps these models 
fundamentally differ from what we 
usually think of as algorithms. 


As mentioned above, the funda¬ 
mental operation of a neural computer 
is multiplication of an input vector 
(array) into a matrix with elements 
called the network “weights.” We as¬ 
sume both input array and weight 
matrix to have nonnegative elements. 

Let the matrix elements W( i,j ) be 
associated with a 2D light mask and 
the input with a light-emitting device 
array. Let the vector information of the 
input v be radiated as optical intensity 
from laser diodes or light-emitting di¬ 
odes in such a way that v( j) radiates 
uniformly to the j th column of the 
matrix W. It should radiate in such a 
way that W(i,j)v(j) is the light in¬ 
tensity on the back, or output, side of 
the mask at point i, j. We usually de¬ 
scribe this as fan-out. Then let the light 
intensity of the i th row of VUconverge 
onto the i th component of a light-re¬ 
ceiving device array, also in a uniform 
way. By superposition, the i th com¬ 
ponent of the output array is then the 
inner product of the i th row of ITfinto 
v. Thus, the matrix-vector product is 
formed. 

The technical issues to be dealt with 
include developing appropriate fan-out 
light-emitting beams and a mechanism 
to permit variation of the values of the 
components of W(i,j ). The matrix- 
vector multiplier just described is usu¬ 
ally part of a “neuron,” which takes 
each output component and returns 1 
if it is large enough, 0 otherwise. To 
do this optically requires optical 
thresholding. 

Optical Computing 90 

The 1990 International Topical 
Meeting on Optical Computing and a 
related meeting on photonic switching 
drew participants from many countries. 
The first day was exclusively devoted 
to three tutorials, by J. Goodman 
(Stanford), D. Miller (AT&T Bell Labs), 
and H. Szu (NRL). A proceedings, in 
English, is available. 

Many of the papers presented at 
OC90 are variants or extensions of pa¬ 
pers that are published in journals such 
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as Optoelectronics or Applied Optics. I 
am not a physicist and cannot evalu¬ 
ate such aspects of this work. 

Yoshiki Ichioka and colleagues 
(Osaka University) have been concen¬ 
trating on building optical devices that 
will perform fundamental logical func¬ 
tions, And, Or, Nor, etc. The group cre¬ 
ated several new ways to implement 
some logic devices. Their Opals com¬ 
puter design uses these techniques. 
This work has been going on since at 
least 1983, and Opals is well known 
outside of Japan. Since implementation 
requires development of several new 
kinds of devices, this research remains 
several years away from practical 
application. 

Goodman and colleagues from 
Stanford described a simulated 64- 
node, shared-memory multiprocessing 
system, the IBM RP3, with optical inter¬ 
connects. Similarly, staff (Matsumoto, 
Sakano, Noguchi, Swabe) at NTT Trans¬ 
mission Systems Lab described a system 
composed of 36 T800 transputers. This 
system runs a parallel processing sys¬ 
tem with optical connections in “free 
space,” that is, in a box rather than in a 
chip. The technique looks promising 
but is also at a very early stage. 

One of the most interesting papers 
described Mitsubishi’s Optical Neural 
Neurocomputer. While many research 
activities, both in academia and indus¬ 
try, seek to develop optical chips, 
Mitsubishi’s looks very impressive to 
me. Principal researchers Kazuo Kyuma 
and J. Ohta actually fabricated a device 
that they claim can be mass produced. 

A important aspect of this chip is its 
two layers—other designs use three. 
The researchers use a sensitivity- 
variable photodiode. Further, the chip 
permits dynamic alteration in the inter¬ 
connection weights between input and 
output. 

This last feature is essential in neural 
networks for “learning,” the adjustment 
of interconnection weights to obtain 
specified output for given input. Many 
other projects lack this capability to vary 
the weights. 
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The Mitsubishi group estimates that 
it can build this chip to contain about 
1,000 neurons in a 1-cm square with 
acceptable power requirements (less 
than one watt), large dynamic range 
(20 db) for the weights, and low opti¬ 
cal crosstalk. Although light beams do 
not significantly interact at large scales, 
at chip-level scales they do, and this 
issue must be addressed. The re¬ 
searchers estimate that such a chip can 
perform more than 1 teraconnection 
per second, 10 13 . 

Conclusion 

Optical computing appears to be a 
research area that has already provided 
a few practical applications. Its real 
potential for general computation lies 
several years away. There are many 
steps from discussion of And gates to 
Fortran compilers. Nevertheless, this 
seems like a research topic with high 
payoff potential and only modest risk 
(cost). The Japanese government has 
set up an optoelectronics laboratory at 
Tsukuba. It would be natural for them 
to enlarge the scope of its research into 
optical computing, perhaps in con¬ 
junction with the activities that are 
present at the industrial labs. 

[Editorial Board member David 
Kabaner traveled in Japan on assign¬ 
ment with the US Office of Nava! Re¬ 
search, Far East. His comments are his 
own; they do not express any official 
policy.] 
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fully released that level of documenta¬ 
tion. Most designers have analyzed ex¬ 
isting implementations and developed 
an architecture. The key signals for 
memory reads and writes, plus various 
processor controls, have sufficient mar¬ 
gin that most boards work in most 
cases. Consequently, you end up with a 
wide range of performance. 

Obviously, a strong case can be 
made for standardization. The P996 
group continues to work to this end. 
The standard, which recently went to 
ballot, has had favorable response with 
some comments, according to Mike 
Fong. 

Setting the stage 

Even though the P996 effort appears 
to be of little interest, it does have the 
possibility of setting the stage for future 
ISA and EISA bus work. With a codified 
specification to work with, designers 
can reach some middle ground of tech¬ 
nical consensus—a problem that the 
EISA designers have yet to face up to. 

To guarantee long life and further 
developments to their work, no doubt 
the architects of EISA will have to pay 
much closer attention than they have in 
the past to the way IEEE and other 
widely accepted standards are defined. 
This may prove to be a big pill for them 
to swallow—and EISA can die the 
gentle death it deserves. 

If you’re interested in more informa¬ 
tion about the IEEE P996 Draft Standard 
(Version 2.01), contact Scott 
Ilopkinson, Chair, IEEE P996, PO Box 
3237, Long Beach, CA 90803; or phone 
him at (213) 934-1235. 
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Signal processing components 

■ DSP built for voice and data 

Based on Motorola’s 56000 architecture, the 
16-bit 5616 DSP offers optimized performance 
for voice and data applications. According to the 
company, the 5616 processes 40 million instruc¬ 
tions per second (MIPS) with a 25-ns instruction 
cycle time. Auto return interrupts permit the DSP 
to stop, handle a data interruption, and return to 
its previous state. Motorola. 

Reader Service No. 10 


Boards, chips, and components 

■ Skewing time 

Six low-skew clock drivers assist designers in 
minimizing timing problems and increasing sys¬ 
tem performance. These IC clock drivers— 
74AC11204, 74ACT11208, 74AC11208, 

SN74AS303, SN74AS304, and SN74AS305—dis¬ 
tribute generated clock signals. The devices 
provide a tight propagation delay distribution 
by establishing an output-to-output, pin-to-pin, 
and package-to-package skew. Texas Instru¬ 
ments. 

Reader Service No. 11 

■ Taking a RISC 

A one-chip microprocessor brings reduced 
instruction-set computing (RISC) performance to 
embedded systems. The LR3300, based on Mips 
Computer Systems’ 32-bit RISC architecture, in¬ 
corporates 8 Kbytes of instruction cache, 1 Kbyte 
of data cache, three memory modules, and an 
integrated dynamic RAM controller. 

In addition, a user can scale power consump¬ 
tion directly with frequency or reduce it for 
battery-powered applications. LSI Logic; $99.95 
each (1,000s). 

Reader Service No. 12 


■ Chip matches 68030 performance 

A version of Motorola’s 68030 microprocessor 
uses dynamic memories to attain performance 
levels comparable to RISC processors. The com¬ 
pany states that the 68EC030 chip matches the 
68030’s performance with a throughput of up to 
9.2 VAX-equivalent MIPS when clocked at 40 
MHz. The EC030 also features object-code com¬ 
patibility with 680xx microprocessors; burst¬ 
mode bus interface; separate on-chip caches; and 
a 4-Gbyte addressing range. Motorola; $75each 
(1.000s). 

Reader Service No. 13 

■ Hand-held CPU module 

Measuring 3.6 x 3-8 x 0.6 inches, the 
Coremodule/XT is a fully configured, PC- 
compatible CPU module for embedded applica¬ 
tions. It includes memory, solid-state disk, serial 
and parallel I/O ports, real-time clock, and key¬ 
board and speaker interfaces. Coremodule comes 
equipped with a CMOS-enhanced, 9.82-MHz 
microprocessor. Ampro; $130 OEM (1,000s), 
available four weeks ARO. 

Reader Service No. 14 



Ampro Coremodule/XT 
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New Products 


■ Controller for VGA circuits 

A video graphics array controller al¬ 
lows OEMs to build a complete VGA 
circuit for IBM PC and Micro Channel 
bus systems. The AVGA1 includes 
video D/A converters, clock synthesiz¬ 
ers, monitor detection, and system bus 
and feature connector interface logic. 
A 128-pin, plastic quad flat-pack con¬ 
troller provides access to video memory 
through the use of waitless write cycles 
and zero-wait-state bus requests. 
Acumos; $22.50 each OEM (10,000s). 

Reader Service No. 15 


Memory chips 

■ SRAM solutions 

Two 17-, 20-, and 25-ns static RAMs 
with byte-write capability and noise 
minimization features join Motorola’s 
1-jim CMOS fast SRAM family. The 
MCM62995 latched RAM provides 
memory capabilities for asynchronous 
applications. It also offers a 128-Kbyte 
cache solution for a R3000 micropro¬ 
cessor operating at 33 MHz. The syn¬ 
chronous MCM62990 provides general 
cache solutions using clock speeds up 
to 40 MHz. Motorola; from $39 each 
(1,000s). 

Reader Service No. 16 

■ DRAM speed 

A 1-Mbit, CMOS DRAM allows for 
DMA with 16- and 20-MHz micropro¬ 
cessors. According to the company, the 
AAA1M300 series operates at 53 ns, 
consumes 400 milliwatts with 5-volts 
Vcc, and achieves read/write cycle 
times of 100 ns. Consequently, de¬ 
signers can create zero-wait-state sys¬ 
tems using 20-MHz microprocessors 
without conducting complicated inter¬ 
leaving or caching schemes. NMB 
Technologies; $5 each (10,000s). 

Reader Service No. 17 

■ Retain memory for 10 years 

The GR281-4 nonvolatile RAM chip 
features a lithium power cell that re¬ 
tains memory contents for up to 10 
years. Fabricated from silicon-gate, 


CMOS technology, the GR281-4 is 
compatible with a normal SRAM. Its 
applications include high-speed data 
collection and use with microproces¬ 
sors. Greenwich Instruments; $21 each 
(1,000s), stock to two weeks. 
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Image processing 

■ One-slot image boards 

Two image processing boards each 
occupy only one slot in an IBM PC. 
The DT2878 Advanced Processor’s true 
fast Fourier transform capability allows 
data analysis from partial or whole 
frames in the frequency domain. Users 
can process data in either floating-point 
or fixed-point formats. The DT2868 
High Speed Frame Processor uses a 
pipelined architecture and performs 
image processing faster than older DT 
processors. Data Translation; DT2878, 
from $4,495; DT2868, $1,995. 

Reader Service No. 19 

■ VIP treatment 

The TLC34075 Video Interface Pal¬ 
ette (VIP) combines a programmable 
color palette and video circuitry on one 
chip. The chip provides VGA pass¬ 
through and integrates pixel data path 
control logic, video overlay, and tim¬ 
ing logic and interface to video RAM. 
It also supports a range of resolutions 
and colors. According to the company, 
VIP incorporates functions that previ¬ 
ously required up to 30 chips to handle. 
Texas Instruments; samples available. 

Reader Service No. 20 



Texas Instruments TLC34075 Video 
Interface Palette 


■ Real-time video software 

IP Lab-PPG software, used in 
conjunction with the Perceptics Corp.’s 
Pixelgrabber/Pixelpipe board set, 
permits real-time video display and 
processes at 30 frames per second. 
IP Lab-PPG provides user-selectable 
options including real-time averag¬ 
ing, multiframe integration, background 
subtraction, and area of interest 
masking. It also supports point 
functions, linear and morphological 
filtering, FFT capability, and statisti¬ 
cal and binary operations. The soft¬ 
ware requires a Macintosh II computer 
with a minimum of 4 Mbytes of RAM, 
and an 8-bit video card. Signal 
Analytics Corp.; $749. 

Reader Service No. 21 


Computer systems 

■ CPU includes 486 processor 

An embedded system subassembly, 
the EPC-5 CPU combines a 25- or 33- 
MHz 486 microprocessor, a maximum 
of 16 Mbytes of memory, two serial 
ports, and a VGA graphics controller. 
It also contains RISC-style instruction- 
set optimization; 8 Kbytes of on-chip 
cache; an eight-layer board with 4-Mbit 
DRAMs; and dual-bus architecture. 
According to the company, the CPU 
also operates at more than 27 MIPS. 
Radisys; from $7,495. 

Reader Service No. 22 



Radisys EPC-5 CPU 

M Portable 486 PC 

Measuring 16 x 9 x 7.5 inches, the 
Regal 486-ISA personal computer fea¬ 
tures a 100-Mbyte hard disk; 1.4-Mbyte, 
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3.5-inch floppy-disk drive; 4 Mbytes of 
RAM; and an 8-Kbyte RAM cache. Also 
included is a 11-inch, high-contrast gas- 
plasma display that tilts for user view¬ 
ing. Micro Express; $3,999. 

Reader Service No. 23 



Micro Express Regal 486-ISA personal 
computer 

■ Desktop speed and security 

The Bravo 486/25 desktop computer 
includes 2 Mbytes of memory, pass¬ 
word security, and an integrated board 
with 16 Mbytes of memory expansion. 
The system also offers 8 Kbytes of in¬ 
tegrated cache, a numeric processor for 
the 486 chip, and support for four drive 
bays. The computer uses surface-mount 
technology and a custom ASIC design. 
Four models are available. AST Re¬ 
search; from $3,995. 

Reader Service No. 24 

■ RISC processor executes at 
16 MIPS 

Version 960 SA is a 32-bit, embed¬ 
ded RISC processor for I/O processing 
and imaging applications. According to 
the company, it operates at 16-MIPS 
burst execution and at 5-MIPS sustained 
execution. Version 960 includes a 
floating-point unit for math processing. 
Both models contain 1 6 -bit external 
buses. Intel; from $19.20 each (1,000s). 
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Display products 

■ Four slim EL monitors 

Four electroluminescent, flat-panel 
display monitors offer compatibility 
with IBM PCs, Macintosh IIs, and Digi¬ 
tal VAXstations and DECstations. All of 
the 13- to 19-inch monitors are less than 


three inches thick. The WS-XT/AT 
monitor comes with a 1214 controller 
card that supports Microsoft Windows 
3.0 and IBM 8514/A software in SVGA, 
VGA, and EGA modes. The WS-Mac 
monitor includes a 1214-Mac Nubus 
controller card. Planar. 

Reader Service No. 26 

■ Multimedia projections 

The Magnabyte 5090-120 multi- 
synchronous computer projection 
panel presents a variety of features for 
multimedia purposes. With a cable 
change, the system becomes compat¬ 
ible with VGA, Macintosh II, EGA, CGA, 
MCGA, monochrone, Hercules, and 
Mac SE computers. The color liquid 
crystal display panel contains 47 pre¬ 
assigned magenta palettes, which each 
hold a combination of 16 color shades 
or patterns. The user can change com¬ 
puters without making setting adjust¬ 
ments each time. A wireless remote is 
also available. Telex Communications; 
$1,795. 

Reader Service No. 27 

■ Glass screen for humid areas 

The Crystal Clear Touch Screen uses 
nonreflective, clear glass for improved 
optics and resistance to scratches. The 
company states that its screen permits 
more than 95-percent light transmission 
with no dispersion or diffusion. The 
hennetically sealed glass surface allows 
the screen to function properly in 
highly humid environments. The 
screens fit most sizes of CRT and flat- 
panel displays. Interaction Systems. 
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Interaction Systems Crystal Clear 
Touch Screen. 


Miscellanea 

■ Software for C++ 

The graphical design editor in the 
Object-Oriented Structured Design 
(OOSD)/C++ software automates 
OOSD notation for C++. Features in¬ 
clude drawing rules, a reuse library and 
browser, data modeling editors, 
document preparation, and version 
control. OOSD/C++ will use the X 
Windows system on a number of 
workstations. Interactive Development 
Environments; from $8,500, available 
in phases during 1991. 

Reader Service No. 29 

■ Computer theft prevention 

Once installed inside a computer, the 
PC Screamer detects unauthorized 
tampering or theft and blasts a siren. It 
continues to sound during the removal 
attempt. The ala mi resets 30 seconds 
after the last attempt to move the com¬ 
puter. Measuring 3-3/4 x 2-3/8 x 1 
inches, the PC Screamer fits inside the 
cases of a variety of computers. Van¬ 
tage Point Technologies. 

Reader Service No. 30 

■ Micro blasting 

Technicians can remove conformal 
coating from PC boards and conduct 
similar small-scale operations with the 
Micro Blaster tool. The tool’s nozzle 
propells fine, micrometer-sized pow¬ 
der and air at high pressure onto the 
working surface. Operators can focus 
the abrasive at the targeted spot by 
using a pencillike handpiece. A range 
of nozzle sizes and abrasives are avail¬ 
able. Com co. 
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Manufacturer Model Comments 


R.S.# 


CAD tools 

Chronology 


Motorola 


Meta-Software 


Accel Technologies 


VLSI Technology 


Mentor Graphics 


Source III 


Timing 

Designer 

software 


H4C Series 
gate arrays 


Hspice H9007 
simulator 


Tango- 
Schematic 
Series II 
software 


Front-end package allows electronic engineers to draw and 80 

analyze timing diagrams for digital circuits. Mouse-driven 
program performs timing analysis calculations and holds a 
database for storing generated data. Software runs under 
Microsoft Windows 3.0. $1,493. 

Line of CMOS gate arrays contains up to 318,000 available gates. 81 
According to the company, the 0.7-jim series achieves higher 
density and performance by shrinking array features and using a 
reduced gate-oxide thickness. The H4C Series operates at 180- 
picosecond typical gate speed and offers embedded boundary 
scan logic. The line is scheduled for introduction in April 1991. 

Enhanced version of the optimizing analog circuit simulator offers 82 
a Graphical Simulation Interface, simulation visualization 
environment, and a new mixed-signal interface. H9007 also 
features new user-defined models, expanded behavioral model¬ 
ing options, and an improved transmission line model for board/ 
hybrid and LSI applications. From $3,000. 

Version 1.20 supports Pspice and P-CAD net list formats. Added 83 
features include user-defined keyboard macros, autopanning, wild 
card searching, and a snap-to-pin capability. Tango-Schematic also 
contains component libraries of 10,500 parts. $495. 


VGT and VSC VGT350 gate-array and VSC350 and VSC370 standard-cell libraries 84 
libraries offer 1-fim perfonnance for high-end workstations. The company 

says the VGT350 has a typical gate delay of 260 picoseconds, and 
the VSC370 holds double the cell design density of the existing 
VSC300 library. $5,000 each (commercial), $15,000 each (military). 


GDT Designer New toolset allows ASIC vendors and IC designers to port 85 

tools libraries to new IC processes, automatically characterize cell 

libraries, and capture layout procedures and parameters graphi¬ 
cally. GDT Designer includes a mixed-signal, multilevel simulator; 
placing and routing; and rule checker. Available for Sun and 
Hewlett-Packard/Apollo platforms. $90,000. 


Xmenf utility Vtran module option translates Mentor Force files to stimulus 86 

formats compatible with many logic simulators. Xmenf extends 
the capabilities of Vtran so it can work with high-level language 
constructs such as Do macros, loops, and variables. Available on 
Sun, Apollo, and Intergraph platforms. $2,495 (single license). 
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Looking back 
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The Micro vision 


There is a real need in the IEEE for a journal devoted to 
system design. This would include hardware, software, 
design trade-offs, ease-of-use considerations, application 
design and development technology, and so forth.... The 
primaty factor which made our Transaction on Software 
Engineering and PAMI successful was the availability of a 
capable, dedicated champion for the publication who was 
willing to assume the responsibility of editing it.—T. H. 
Bonn, September 10, 1979 

The other approach to the new publication is from the 
readability level of material angle. This approach has not, 
to my knowledge, received much attention, and I would 
like to discuss it further here. My basic intent is to provide 
a publication which covers the technical spectrum as does 
Computer, but whose basic fonnat has unique aspects which 
orient it primarily towards practicing engineers, program¬ 
mers, and computer scientists. Such a publication would 
have a unique character in the publications menu of the 
CS and would enable us to emphasize service to that part 
of the CS which contains over 40 percent of our mem¬ 
bers....”—Roy L. Russo, November 2, 1979 

The commonality of [other members of the Governing 
Board] concerns with mine, together with ideas developed 
in meetings I had with Dick Merwin and Rex Rice, led me 
to place the motion, 

IEEE Computer CS initiate publication of a new' journal 
dealing with microprocessors, microcomputers, and sys¬ 
tems applications starting in January 1981, Such journal 
will cover both hardware and software aspects and can 
include program listings. Whatever activities required to 


meet the above goal shall be started immediately. The 
CS will cooperate with other IEEE groups and societies 
in developing this publication. Ten thousand dollar ini¬ 
tial start-up funding will be provided to support planning. 

To genuinely serve all of the engineers in the IEEE and 
the CS, I believe a suitable balance must be found be¬ 
tween esoteric mathematical presentations aimed at the 
half dozen other experts in the topic (and I have been 
guilty of those myself), and the articles directed toward a 
more typical bench engineer or junior programmer. It is 
the latter category of IEEE members who have been ill 
served by the IEEE Transactions, which as a rule tend to 
contain articles written by the creators of some new thing- 
a-ma-bob rather than the users of them. Further, the style 
and content of some of the Transactions has been devas¬ 
tated by the idiosyncrasies of certain editors. The style used 
so effectively in Computer should serve as a good initial 
model for Micro. 

My hunch is that there will be no shortage of prospec¬ 
tive papers for Micro ... the high degree of cooperation I've 
experienced in the CS, and the good will which exists for 
the IEEE should ease the task of developing a good base 
of papers.”—Robert Stewart, March 7, 1980 

Problem areas: We are entering a field with lots of compe¬ 
tition from other [non-IEEE] publications for papers and 
readers. The establishment of reliable sources of quality 
papers may prove very difficult. We need CS TC and con¬ 
ference support in this area. Special joint issues with other 
TAB S/G/C should be encouraged....—Richard Merwin, 
March 17, 1980 


be fair to say that the publishing business is one of the 
true high-technology businesses around. The cost of pub¬ 
lishing Micro has decreased because of the use of the 
computer and the progressive printing contractors. For 
example, all manuscripts arrive on disk ready for copy 
editing, and the edited magazine arrives at the printer ready 
to be output on film. Thus, the staff can spend more time 
and energy working with the author in clarifying the text 
and in formatting the magazine. 

Being the EIC of Micro was one of the most satisfying 
professional experiences that I have had in years. The 


people that I have worked with have been most profes¬ 
sional. I have met some vety interesting people and have 
very much enjoyed working with them. |P 
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Dedicated tools 

continued from p. 17 

users, but it confuses beginners and leads to a lot of errors 
when changing over from one processor to another. 

CALM uses a simple set of mnemonics, makes the size of 
operands explicit, and holds addressing modes that read 
clearly. 21 One book, which unfortunately is too expensive for 
students, documents seven processors consistently. 22 We 
needed to make very few changes to assembler notion as more 
complex processors became available. Z80 designers changed 
the addressing mode notation toward CALM for the Z8000; 
Motorola made a similar modification from the 68000 to 68020. 

For example, the 68020 post-indexed indirect mode, as 
shown in Figure 2, is written in CALM: 

Move. 16 {{All+Displl + Al6 A {D0l* + Disp2, D3 

This is easy to decode: The content of A1 is added to the 
operand Displ. This result is considered an address that points 
to a memory address (indirect addressing), the content of 
which adds to a value depending on DO. The 16-bit content 
of DO is sign-extended and multiplied by 2. The asterisk 
signifies automultiplication, which occurs by 2 here since we 
move 2 bytes (Move.l6). The Disp2 operand adds before 
fetching a 16-bit word at the resulting address, and saving it 
in D3. The prefix Al6 A could be inserted in front of the two 


Disp operands, but this is unnecessary when no choice ex¬ 
ists or when the choice can be left to the assembler. 

The Motorola notation for this is 

Move.W ([Displ, Al], D0.W*2, Disp2), D3 

An important point about CALM is that it avoids the confu¬ 
sion of the size of a word, a half word, or a long word. For 
noting these lengths of 8-, 16-, and 32-bit words, students 
have voted in favor of .8, .16, .32 instead of the typical .B, 
.W, .L suffix used by Motorola. 

In addition, CALM distinguishes between arithmetic and 
logic word extensions. One difficulty of the 680xx is know¬ 
ing when to consider 16-bit operands as addresses and sign- 
extended functions. Al6 A is a space specifier, which means 
the following operand is an arithmetic number that can be 
sign-extended. Many programmer errors occur as a result of 
the writing of Motorola’s code: 

POP.W DO Pop 16 bits into a data 

register 

POPA.W A0 Pop 16 bits and sign-extend it 

into an address register 

POPM.W DO ... D3, A2 Pop five 16-bit words and sign- 
extend them all before loading 
the aforementioned registers 



Figure 2. Post-indexed, indirect 68020 addressing mode. 
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CALM forces the user to understand the processor and 
emphasizes the anomaly of the sign extension in the mul¬ 
tiple Pop instruction: 

POP.16 DO 

POP.A16 AO 

POPM.A16 DO ... D3IA2 

CALM syntax 23 and comments 24 are available upon request. 
A firm founded by a former student offers low-cost cross- 
assemblers for more than 20 processors on PC and com¬ 
patibles, Atari, and Smaky. DIN, the German standards 
organization, standardized CALM starting in 1985. The Inter¬ 
national Electronics Commission is in the process of accept¬ 
ing CALM as an international standard. 

At this point, the IEEE 694 group did not follow the nota¬ 
tion of CALM, because CALM requires a few extra keystrokes 
and because of the influence of those who want to replace 
assembly languages with high-level languages. We do not 
aim to promote CALM as a software development language. 
Rather, we believe clear notation also helps acquisition of 
assembly language expertise. It is profitable to understand 
the scope and limits of assembly language. 

Since writing a Macintosh-like environment in CALM for 
the Smakys, we see that clear notation helps manage large 
programs. After a 60-hour course covering many other as¬ 
pects, students develop very efficient notation skills. On the 
average, they can write a 12K-character source program and 
learn to document it in a very readable form. By using typo¬ 
graphical commands and the various available tools, they 
produce nice printouts that even include screen copies meant 
to document the result inside the program. 

Dauphin 

Developed in 1976, the Dauphin, 
a didactic microprocessor system, 
used the low-cost Signetics 2650 
microprocessor. Originally, members 
of a local electronics club obtained 
the Dauphin as a kit. Its modularity 
and use of the Mubus, a simple mi¬ 
croprocessor bus, was a big advan¬ 
tage. The Dauphin system has been 
used to host more than 15 proces¬ 
sors. Once a new processor board 
is inserted into a Dauphin, one can 
write and test the software, which is 
in some senses like testing the 
processor. 

The advantage of the Dauphin— 
compared to the small 1976 Kim 
machine and the more recent Micro 
Professor system—is that its front 


panel shows bus activity and enables hand-controlled direct 
memory access and I/O. Figure 3 gives a better idea of the 
system. The bus includes 14 address lines and we now use 
68008 and 68020 processors. The serial interface can down¬ 
load assembler and Modula-2 programs. 

In my course, students just use the Dauphin to become 
familiar with processor operations. They access memory 
through both the front panel and the small debug monitor 
and go through the program step by step, exploring stacks 
and prefetch cycles. 

The Dauphin keyboard allows the students to understand 
their first interface (Figure 4 on the next page). The keyboard 
only has 10 keys and reads as an 8-bit word. Students can 
easily check the priority encoder, and the full handshake 
flip-flop is especially easy to perform with the front panel. 
No latch is needed for the display, which must be refreshed. 
With the front panel, students can easily check the effects of 
data bits on I/O addresses 0 to 7 and understand the com¬ 
plete device register map. 

Students use the hexadecimal monitor to introduce their 
first programs by hand. The loudspeaker generates sounds. 
Three nested loops produce a siren and enable access to two 
tables for playing music. Students quickly switch to down¬ 
loading pre-prepared programs to learn more complex in¬ 
structions before studying them. Then they use the Dauphin 
again in the middle of the course to test their first logidule 
interface (see box on page 65) with the front panel. 

Hardware design course 

The objective of this course is to acquaint students with 
the transistor-transistor logic (TTL) family, memories, and 
phase alternation lines (PALs). We require a one-semester 



Figure 3. Diagram of the Dauphin system used by students. 
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Figure 4. A Dauphin keyboard schematic. 


logic system course before enrollment in this hardware de¬ 
sign class. 

Achieving the course objective is not easy in 40 hours. 
Consequently, we place instructional emphasis on practical 
laboratory work. 13 These labs, which last between one and 
four hours (although there never is enough time!), introduce: 

• flip-flop and counter revision of basic logic carried out 
through questions and simulations on screen (1 hour); 

• reflex measurement, period meter, and frequency meter 
(2 hours); 

• registers and serial/parallel transfers (2 hours); 

• latches and addressable latches, and output interface (2 
hours); 

• modulation, demodulation, and start/stop transfers (2 
hours); 

• graphic and alphanumeric, low-resolution video inter¬ 
faces (4 hours); 

• a nonvolatile serial memory interface (3 hours); 

• a dynamic memory interface (3 hours); 

• a PAL used to control a stepping motor (2 hours); and 

• quadrature encoder and mouse interface (3 hours). 

Some of these labs purely feature hardware. Others em¬ 


phasize the hardware-software trade-offs (such as serial 
transfers), while still others focus mostly on software with an 
emphasis on real-time constraints (such as nonvolatile memory 
and the mouse interface). 

A book now documents the theoretical portion of this 
course. 14 ~ 15 It serves as a reference document for any hard¬ 
ware designer, with clear and consistent symbols, synthetic 
surveys of basic features in ICs, and test problems. 

A classified catalog within the book helps to select cir¬ 
cuits. Redrawn logic symbols more clearly resemble our 
CALM approach. The ability to easily read the logic sche¬ 
matic language is important, especially since the industry 
does not always draw symbols in the clearest way. Figure 
5 (on page 66) provides a few examples of these symbols. 
The book also thoroughly explains IEEE symbols, although 
we do not use them in the course. 

We wanted the catalog to help the designer preselect 
components and establish detailed block diagrams and 
programmable logic device (PLD) design. With more than 
1,000 standard ICs available, beginners confront a difficult 
task. 

For the final schematic, the manufacturer’s catalog has 
to provide the specifications of the selected ICs. The CAD 
tool used for entering the schematic and accomplishing 
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Logidules 


In 1968, Hopt Electronic’s Bipol, a German electronic 
construction game, consisted of 4 x 4 x 4-cm boxes with 
power supply contacts on the bottom and connection 
contacts on the top (see Figure D). Transistors and gates 
were proposed, but the functionality was very limited 
since connecting wires had to be made up using various 
kinds of boxes equipped with crossing and angled 
connections. 

I began to use these boxes to demonstrate an iterative 
binary-decimal converter. With the help of my team and 
colleagues at the workshop of the Swiss Federal Institute 
of Technology (also called “Epfl”), I added new boxes 
that included most of the 74 IC family. The mold for 
these boxes is now in the hands of a Swiss partner. Each 
box holds four logical signals per side (eight for a double¬ 
size box), which is a perfect compromise. Most connec¬ 
tions are established automatically; the 8-bit buses use 
flat cables. 

The great advantage of logidules over Augat-like 
prototyping boards or over the racks found in many US 
universities is as follows: 

• a logic symbol is visible, 

• students handle essential wires only (power supply 
and buses connect automatically), 

• the layout can grow at random in two directions, and 

• contacts and wiring are reliable (due to the expensive 
connectors). 

Of course, cost is a major problem, although the intro¬ 
duction of a new box design and the manufacture of larger 
quantities could significantly reduce the expense. The Epfl 
produces the majority of logidules. Students enrolled in 
the Interface or Microprocessor lab receive a box that in¬ 
cludes 82 logidules of the following types: 



Figure D. Example of typical logidules. 


• gates, flip-flops, and oscillators; 

• stepping motor, DC motor with sensors, and key¬ 
board; 

• switches and lamps; 

• counters; 

• programmable interfaces; 

• sockets; 

• decoders, comparator, and ALU; 

• shift registers; 

• parallel registers and latches; and 

• microprocessors and Mubus adapter. 

We defined this set of logidules, taking into account lab 
needs. We included several logidules not normally used to 
represent a class of circuit (such as the priority encoder) 
and to familiarize students with what is available. 


the layout will determine the way in which logic symbols 
will be finally documented. An additional layer of precise 
functional symbols is justified for both the novice and for 
the experienced designer. 

Microprocessor interface design 

When they start the microprocessor course, students are 
unfamiliar with component data sheets and technical English. 
They receive a document that explains both the key points in 
French and the original manufacturer’s documentation in En¬ 
glish. The lab enables students to really experience the way 


micros and programmable interfaces react. 25 Logidules and a 
Mubus 20 interface connected to the Smaky or the Dauphin 
emphasize any combination of hardware and software. Since 
each lab session lasts for only three hours, lack of time limits 
the experiments to the following: 

• 8085 basic system (see Figure 6 on the next page). 
Due to the logidule’s automatic connection system, 
the students only wire one flat cable and about 10 
wires to make it work. They become familiar with 
instruction steps, bus multiplexing, processor states, 
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Figure 6. Diagram of an 8085 system with simulated instructions. 


and timing diagrams. In the second part of the lab, 
they add a ROM and a RAM, and run test programs. 

• 8085 interrupts. Students discover the nature of a 
stack and learn to unmask interrupts and clear them. 

• 8254 timer. Lessons include checking the low-level 
internal synchronization mechanism, the access to 
registers, and the operation modes. 

• 8255 parallel interface. Students practice lighting lamps, 
reading a 4 x 4 keyboard and transferring data with 
handshaking between the two groups. 


• 6801 microcomputer. The session includes checking 
the existing test programs and creating a new piggyback 
EPROM (erasable, programmable read-only memory) 
with programs for the timer. 

• 68030 screen routines. Students learn to draw dots, 
lines and areas on screen and to check the difference 
between direct routines and system calls. 

• Modula-2 for 1/Os. Students leam to control a motor and 
read a 4 x 4 keyboard. 

• 68030 system timing. This laboratory session involves 
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the observation of memory and I/O signals on the Smaky 
196, and the use of repetitive reset to see what happens 
with short-circuited lines, missing PALs, and enabled 
cache. 

The laboratory meets once every two weeks, and runs in 
parallel with the course. It presents the most important fea¬ 
tures of some of the major processors (8085, Z80, 6801, 6809, 
68020, and 8086) and programmable interfaces (6821, 8254, 
8255, 8259, and 8536). It also covers RS-232 and SCSI micro¬ 
processor buses. 

Advanced microprocessor course 

We excluded practical work from this course for many years 
due to lack of time. For the first time this year, the Advanced 
Microprocessor Course allows students to choose one of three 
optional labs: DSP56001, floating-point unit 68882, or 68030 
MMU. With additional time, we could organize labs on video 
RAMs, transputers, and 80386s. 

Hardware projects 

Our hardware projects are probably similar to those stu¬ 
dents work on elsewhere. We are lucky to have good local 
facilities for prototyping; each student can submit an interface 
schematic and receive the PC board back, usually within two 
weeks. At the end of the term, each student writes a report 
and a one-page summary, including a picture or block dia¬ 
gram. We distribute abstracts of these projects to colleagues 
and local companies. They are encouraged to submit similar 
project proposals to us for student involvement. 

A selected list of recent microprocessor hardware projects, 
some of which last two consecutive terms, appear below: 

• slow logic analyzer with a 6805 and liquid crystal display; 

• control of five motors using a LM629 proportional- 
integrator-differentiator (PID) programable interface; 

• network of 6805 processors with power interfaces for the 
control of a miniature railway network handling up to 
600 switches and 80 engines; 

• Dauphin processor card using the HD64180 processor; 

• 68070 board as an SCSI/local network server; 

• Ethernet interface using the DP83932; 

• AT&T reconfigurable neural network interface; and 

• S-bus to Mubus 20 interface. 

THIS ARTICLE IS TOO SHORT to sufficiently detail our 
educational environment, and I did not mention all of the 
instructional accomplishments. 

A software-oriented microprocessor and interface design 
course should offer students a large number of possibilities to 
experiment with various hardware and software environments. 
We built up a comprehensive set of experiments, most of 


which contain 40 copies. This set is adequate for dealing with 
80 students at a time, supervised by six to eight assistants. 

Designing and implementing computer equipment for edu¬ 
cational purposes takes large amounts of money and many 
people. We are very grateful to our school for providing both 
of these resources. In a way, we are lucky to be in Switzer¬ 
land: There is no local market, companies are conservative, 
and venture capital is difficult to find. This means we have 
plenty of time to develop new ideas and devote time to our 
students, instead of building companies. (P 
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Japanese researchers continued work in the field after IBM 
withdrew in 1983- AT&T continued a modest effort. Now 
both the National Commission on Superconductivity and a 
study sponsored by the US Defense Dept. Advanced Research 
Projects Agency have recommended that the US make a greater 
effort. 

A group at the Hitachi Central Research Laboratory be¬ 
lieves that “all of the techniques essential for a large-scale 
computer will be developed within several years.” For the 
superconducting computer to become a practical product will 
require breakthroughs in circuitiy, powering, and packaging. 
Thus, the Hitachi group concluded: “The Josephson com¬ 
puter might appear in the 21st century.” 14 

Optical computing. Photons and electrons are little 
“somethings” that move at high speed and carry information. 
Electrons currently serve as the basic element in digital com¬ 
puters. Many scientists believe that photons can be harnessed 
for the same purpose. In fact, photons have been embodied 
in synthetic-aperture radar and other forms of optical signal 
processing. These kinds of processing, however, are not digital. 

In another application, photons convey digital informa¬ 
tion over fiber optic links. The switches between these links 
are presently digital electronic, involving frequent conversions 
between photons and electrons. Establishing some optical 
switches at the linkage points would be more efficient. 

Perhaps that is one reason why AT&T Bell Labs is one of 
the most active players in optical computing research. In 
January 1990 its research group, led by Alan Huang, dem¬ 
onstrated a prototype digital optical computer. Lasers gen¬ 
erated the photons and optical on-off switches controlled 
them. 

IBM, for one, has its doubts. “In the early and middle 
1960s, researchers at IBM and elsewhere explored the po¬ 
tential of digital computing with photons instead of electrons,” 
Tmdy Bell reported. 15 “However, the digital techniques seemed 
impractical because of limitations in the physics and tech¬ 
nology of materials and the devices that apparently could 
be built from them.” 

Of course, there have been significant developments since 
the 1960s, but the IBM researchers are still skeptical. “They 
feel that the problems encountered in the 1960s are basic to 
the physics involved, not merely the technology,” Bell said. 

A recent survey by the New York Times concluded that 
“scientists believe that optical on-and-off switches and even 
optical switchboards will one day replace their electronic 
counterparts in computers, although there is general agree¬ 
ment that practical [digital] optical computers are still many 
years away.” 16 

Molecular computing. We have the existence proof in 
the form of organic life that protein molecules perform vari- 
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ous processing operations analogous to computing. For ex¬ 
ample, when foreign organic material enters the body, cer¬ 
tain molecules recognize it as foreign and initiate a process 
that rejects it. Presumably a string of appropriately designed 
molecules in some artificial array could sense some phe¬ 
nomenon, “compute” what it means, and start other mol¬ 
ecules working to do something about it. 

Considerable biological research is underway all around 
the world and some research directed at this area commenced 
in 1983, according to Michael Conrad. 17 “It is likely that in 
the next several years some molecular devices will be exhibited 
that perform primitive information processing,” he said. 
Biosensors are likely to be the first molecular application. 

Of course, we need to learn much more about how life 
forms function, how to abstract out some very simple pro¬ 
cess from the complexity of evolutionary life, and how to 
construct the protein molecules to implement this process. 
“Marketable products seem decades away,” Conrad concluded. 

Mass storage 

The race between mass-storage technologies continues. 
A decade ago observers thought that optical storage would 
take over some part of mass-storage applications because 
of its high bit density. On a different tack, as knowledge of 
Moore’s law on density spread, chip enthusiasts looked 
forward to a time when some part of the data traditionally 
held in mass storage would migrate to main memory. As it 
happened, however, during the 1980s magnetic density kept 
pace with semiconductor density and gained on optical 
density. 

Capacity of magnetic recording quadruples every 
three years (the same rate at which the capacity 
of dynamic random-access memory is increas¬ 
ing).—Roger Wood 17 

Magnetic storage density has been increasing by 
a factor of four every five years, a trend expected 
to continue.—NRC expert panel 

Magnetic recording. The parameters that determine re¬ 
cording capacity include linear bits per mm, areal bits per 
sq mm, tracks per (radial) mm, data rate in Mbits per second, 
magnetic properties of the magnetic medium and the re¬ 
cording or reading head, signal processing techniques, and 
so on. 

Let us look at one of Wood’s 17 parameters—areal density. 
IBM’s 1989 high-capacity 3390 magnetic rigid disk records 
at 96,000 bits per sq mm. The IBM Magnetic Recording In¬ 
stitute (San Jose, Calif.) demonstrated a density of 1.8 mil¬ 
lion bits per sq mm. “Some design challenges remain,” Wood 
noted. “IBM has yet to announce commercial plans for the 
technology in a disk drive.” 


In spite of a history dating back to 1900, however, Wood 
sees no danger of stagnation in areal density advancements. 
“There do not appear to be any physical limits to prevent 
stretching densities to many megabits per square millimeter,” 
he said. 

Optical storage. Erasable optical systems currently record 
in the range of 400,000 to 700,000 bits per sq mm. Read¬ 
only compact disks record near 1 million bits per sq mm. 
The drawback to wider use of optical disks is not storage 
density. The difficulties in many products are relatively high 
cost, slow access time, and lack of erasability (or write ca¬ 
pability). On the plus side optical disks are immune to head 
crashes and the disk is removable. Hence a great volume of 
data is separately stored or carried between computers. 

Optical storage density is expected to increase at 
a rate slightly slower than that for magnetic tech¬ 
nology.—NRC expert panel 

Optical mass storage is a prime example of a technology 
with great promise that unfortunately began life in the wake 
of a continually developing technology (magnetic). Always a 
step or two ahead of the trailing technology, magnetic re¬ 
cording generated the necessary funds from expanding sales 
to continue its exponential rate of improvement. 

Semiconductor storage. The areal density of a 4-Mbit 
dynamic RAM is 1.2 million bits per sq mm. Of course, future 
generations will have still greater density. Putting eight or 
nine of these 4-Mbit DRAMs on a card provides storage ca¬ 
pacity equivalent to a 4-Mbyte hard disk, but with the direct- 
access advantage of semiconductor architecture. These 
semiconductor “disks” should become more competitive with 
hard disks during the 1990s as DRAM density increases and 
prices decline. 

(Figure 2 shows Intel’s new 2-Mbit Flash Memory devices, 
which illustrate the principle that when internal feature size 
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Figure 2. Intel's 2-Mbit Flash Memory devices. 
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drops, external dimensions decline, too. At 20 mm x 8 mm x 
1.2 mm, a flash memory device can be mounted on each side 
of a memory card and still fit within the 3-3-mm thickness 
permitted by the governing standard.) 

Of course, all three of these mass-storage technologies— 
magnetic, optical, and semiconductor—are “moving targets.” 
As we contemplate an increase in the storage capacity based 
on one technology, we need to keep in mind that the other 
two technologies are also moving forward. In each case, a 
host of factors in addition to areal density—cost, reliability, 
performance, form factor, no moving parts, power consump¬ 
tion, and so on—will play a role. 

The people interface 

At present, the input to a microcomputer is overwhelmingly 
via keyboard; the output is a CRT display about half the size of 
a sheet of paper. The reason, of course, is that these two 
pathways to people are the least expensive. People have other 
ways of putting out information besides a keyboard—hand¬ 
writing, diagrams, and voice. They also receive information in 
other ways, particularly speech and other sound signals. 
Moreover, their visual field is much larger than the small 
screen. So they might like to view a much larger screen. 

Now all of these modalities are already in use, usually in a 
small way. More widespread use has been delayed by the 
need for additional hardware to accommodate them. That 
would raise prices. In addition, the algorithms to implement 
some of these interfaces—particularly handwriting recognition, 
voice recognition, and speech synthesis—are not yet entirely 
worked out. Moreover, it is not clear if people feel an acute 
need for these additional paths. At least, they have not surged 
eagerly to acquire the interface capabilities already on the 
market. Perhaps they believe the interfaces are too expensive 
for what they do. 

The exponential growth of hardware capability, founded 
on the semiconductor laws, promises to provide the comput¬ 
ing capability needed to implement these interfaces during 
this decade—at a cost much of the market will find bearable. 
It appears that much greater computing and memory capacity 
will be necessary to accommodate algorithms that adequate 
handwriting recognition, voice recognition, and speech syn¬ 
thesis will require. The neural-network principle is expected 
to do well at these tasks. The marketplace will decide whether 
people really want these added capabilities. 

Handwriting recognition. Hand-printed capital letters (or 
other carefully constructed characters or symbols, perhaps in 
prescribed boxes on a form displayed on an entry tablet) can 
be recognized now. Several commercial products are on the 
market, with several more expected in the next year or two, 
including Windows H from Microsoft. Recognizing un¬ 
constrained cursive writing, Japanese and Chinese characters, 
and handwritten mathematical equations is much more 
difficult. 


Professional writers who think that current word-process¬ 
ing technology puts too much machinery between their muse 
and their manifest words might adapt better to cursive-writing 
input. Just how they create the words seems to be a delicate 
subject for some creative writers. In particular, they might 
welcome the opportunity to edit a manuscript with a stylus, 
crossing out one word and writing in another in the traditional 
way. They would like to view more text than the small screen 
presently provides. 

Similarly, mathematicians might seize upon a notebook 
computer that permits them to write a variety of symbols, su¬ 
perscripts, and subscripts in their usual manner. 

Moreover, many professionals like to make a point with a 
diagram. Certainly one could use a stylus to draw a diagram 
and store it in pixel form. How it could be further processed 
and for what puipose remain to be invented. 

The drawing, storing, and processing of kanji characters is 
an analogous problem. Naturally, this greatly interests the Far 
East. 

All these difficult tasks are mainly a matter of developing 
complex algorithms. Consequently, predicting the progress 
made by 2000 for such efforts is more chancy than to forecast 
increased transistor density. At least the hardware capability to 
implement the new algorithms inexpensively will become 
available during the decade. 

By 2000, much more powerful 
hardware will accommodate 
more sophisticated algorithms 
at a lower price. 

Voice recognition. Inputting information to a computer 
by voice would be even easier than by handwriting. The capa¬ 
bility has been available, at least in rudimentary form, since 
the mid-1970s. I remember reporting on such a system at that 
time. Aircraft maintenance was one of the applications. The 
mechanic, both hands at work, audibly reported part numbers 
and conditions to a central computer. The system accepted 
only a limited vocabulary, required each spoken word to be 
separated, and had to be trained to each user. 

This system was a far cry from a secretary to whom you 
could casually direct a comment in colloquial speech. Perfor¬ 
mance has improved since then, but “comfortable and natural 
communication in a general setting (no constraints on what 
you can say and how you say it) is beyond us for now, posing 
a problem too difficult to solve,” said Richard D. Peacocke and 
Daryl H. Graf of Bell-Northern Research. 19 “It seems likely that 
we will also need natural language understanding before we 
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can achieve comfortable and natural communication with 
computers through voice.” 

So, again, we have to know more about the patterns of 
speech on the semantic level. It will take complex algorithms 
to decipher them, which will likely require a lot of computer 
power. In the meantime, relatively simple applications will 
continue to grow. 

Speech synthesis. Text-to-speech conversion is now in 
common use in reading devices for the blind and in voice mail 
systems. However, it has not taken the personal-computer 
world by storm. Very likely sighted persons would just as soon, 
under routine circumstances, read messages as hear them. 

“Our current understanding does permit the synthesis of 
intelligible speech,” Michael H. O’Malley 20 wrote recently, “but 
our models, especially in their dynamic behavior, are not yet 
adequate to make synthetic speech that is indistinguishable 
from human speech.” 

“Generally speaking, text-to-speech systems are limited by 
our current knowledge of linguistics,” he continued. “The re¬ 
sulting speech sounds somewhat boring, but most attempts to 
make it more lively result in some sentences having a foolish- 
sounding prosody.” 

As to the future, O’Malley said that “unrealistic expectations 
for dramatic future improvement ... sometimes arise from an 
unsophisticated view of the complex linguistic information 
involved. Improvement will continue at the same slow, steady 
pace that has produced incremental progress in accuracy, in¬ 
telligibility, and naturalness over the past three decades. 
However, we can expect faster progress in methods of deliv¬ 
ering the technology.” 

By 2000, much more powerful hardware will accommodate 
more sophisticated algorithms at a lower price. The growth of 
speech synthesis is likely to revolve around finding applica¬ 
tions that people find useful. 

Displays. What is the wish list in this area? It includes color, 
brightness, higher resolution, double-page screens with win¬ 
dows capabilities, capability to move images and three- 
dimensional drawings, viewing angle, response time, light 
weight, low power, ruggedness, portability, and minimization 
of radiation. Most of these attributes are already available—at 
a price. During the next 10 years, because of advances in 
hardware, the price per attribute is certain to decline. 

CRTs will continue as the display of choice over the next 
few years, according to a recent report by the Office of Tech¬ 
nology Assessment (OTA). 21 In the longer temi, however, the 
Office expects a shift away from CRT to technologies such as 
liquid crystal, electroluminescent, or plasma displays. Less well- 
known display technologies are also under investigation. 

“By the late 1990s, yet another display technology may be¬ 
come available—the active matrix flat panel liquid crystal 
display,” OTA speculated. Ten- to 14-inch color displays of 
640 x 400 pixels have been demonstrated, mostly by Japanese 
companies. 


Display size (diagonal) is increasing at the rate of 
three inches (75 mm) per year.—OTA 

Commercial production is about three years behind research 
and development demonstrations. High-definition television, 
when it takes off, will create the market to support a large- 
screen, high-resolution display. It will then be available for 
computer applications, too. 

Making it happen 

Outlining where the semiconductor laws and other ad¬ 
vances might take us by 2000 was the easy part. Now comes 
the hard part. We, the human race—or at least $ome part of 
it—need to make it happen. 

Maintaining the pace of technology development during 
the next 10 years will take huge investments. While the im¬ 
mediate funds may seem to come from investors, banks, and 
company profits, they come from the marketplace, directly 
or indirectly in the ultimate analysis. Products! have to be 
sold to large markets and the proceeds reinvested in 
development. 

A growing market for computer products requires new 
applications, additional users, or more intensive use by exist¬ 
ing users (Figure 3). Where are the mass-usage applications 
comparable to word processing or spreadsheets? Where are 
the new users? How can we encourage present users to do 
more? 


The answers to these questions generally involve software. 
Some answers may lie in integrated systems, easy-to-use 
interfaces, open systems, and standards. If appropriate com- 



Figure 3. Weighing less than 7 pounds, the Zeos Notebook 
Computer represents the kind of personal computer tech¬ 
nology available at the beginning of this decade. 
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munities of manufacturers, marketers, and users can agree on 
these matters, software developers can produce the imple¬ 
menting software. But developers cannot program consistent 
people-computer interfaces, for example, if they cannot agree 
on what they are. 

Now, all of this involves people seeing the possible ways to 
accommodate the semiconductor evolution, agreeing what 
these ways should be, and then learning to use them. That 
takes funds. Moreover, it takes time—usually time measured 
in years. A relatively small engineering group may develop the 
next-generation microprocessor quite rapidly. Getting people 
to adopt the resulting paradigms is a slower process. Yet it 
takes funding from a large number of people to support the 
development groups and new fabrication facilities. 

Huge investment. The money necessary to keep the semi¬ 
conductor industry on its exponential growth curve has also 
been increasing on its own exponential path. Twenty-three 
years ago Intel developed two new technologies—silicon-gate 
MOS and Schottky bipolar—for about $2 million, Moore re¬ 
membered. Today, the cost of developing a new technology is 
around $60 million. Intel recently announced that its capital 
budget for 1991 is $600 million. The cost of building a fabrica¬ 
tion facility is in the $200- to $400-million range. Later in the 
decade, because of the increasing complexity of denser pro¬ 
cesses, that facility cost may climb to $500 million. An X-ray 
process in the late 1990s may reach one billion dollars. 

Even large firms are finding it necessary to join forces to 
develop next-generation technologies. The other side of these 
costs is that recouping the investment requires heavy product 
sales. To put it another way, companies must justify the funds 
necessary to finance the next generation. 

The number of transistors produced doubles ev¬ 
ery year.—Moore 

This is approximately what all these exponential curves 
mean in terms of market expansion. The production curve is 
currently going through about four million transistors per 
person in the industrialized world. 

Manufacturing cost per chip will begin to increase 
as feature size penetrates the fractional micron 
range, but cost per unit capability will continue to 
decline.—NRC expert panel 

What is the industry going to do to sell transistors in these 
incredible quantities and at higher chip prices? Well, one outlet 
is new applications. 

New applications. Just three application programs account 
for the bulk of personal computer software: word processing, 
spreadsheet, and database management. Tens of thousands of 
application programs divide the rest of the sales among 
themselves. An estimated 40,000 programs run on the 8086. 


Perhaps desktop publishing is the most recent big application 
area to arrive on the scene. Another is laser printing; it takes a 
lot of transistors to print in many fonts. 

“If it doesn’t do something that the people are doing right 
now in great frequency, it couldn’t possibly be that impor¬ 
tant,” Charles Simonyi of Microsoft Corp. declared in a Sep¬ 
tember 1990 theme issue of Byte largely devoted to the next 15 
years. Well, one could amend that statement to say “what 
people want to do right now,” but the computer power and 
programs are not yet available. 

We’ve seen the price per instruction per second, 
which dropped at a rate of roughly 15 percent a 
year for the previous two decades, drop by more 
than 50 percent a year over the last several 
years.—Stephen C. Johnson 22 

One activity in which people do engage is television 
watching. Combining television with a personal computer 
may result in an application area that absorbs some of those 
millions of transistors. This combination already has a name: 
multimedia. 

Multimedia has been available from Intel, for instance, in 
the form of add-on boards. Originally the seven add-on boards 
cost about $22,000. In February 1990, Intel reduced the sys¬ 
tem—which it calls digital video interactive (DVI)—to two 
boards for $2,000. Then last November Intel released a pair of 
microprocessor chips (750) with DVI for about $100. DVI en¬ 
ables personal computers to present full-motion video, high- 
resolution still photographs, animation, and stereophonic 
sound. More than 200 companies are developing products 
based on this set. The price of a multimedia-equipped per¬ 
sonal computer—expected to cost an additional $1,000—will 
soon be within the range of many consumers. 

Storing multimedia digital data will require either enormous 
quantities of mass storage or high-speed data compression 
and reconstitution. The latter solution will use more millions 
of transistors. 

Another promising application goes by the name of 
groupware. As defined by Terry Winograd 23 of Stanford Uni¬ 
versity, groupware is “a new kind of software that supports 
cooperative work.” Other participants in this new field call it 
coordination theory, collaboration technology, or computer- 
supported cooperative work. For the most part, activity in this 
field is still at the research stage—trying to figure out the me¬ 
chanics of how people work together in groups. Still, a dozen 
or so ideas have been reduced to actual software and some 
are for sale commercially. 

For example, an electronic meeting system developed at 
the University of Arizona with IBM support is intended to get 
more ideas out in the open. In hierarchical organizations, 
lower ranking participants are often loathe to express their 
opinions freely. The electronic meeting system permits them 
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to interject their ideas anonymously via keyboard. 

Some of the best minds in the software business are trying 
to find sizable new applications. Thousands of application 
programs are jostling for position in today’s marketplace, with 
only a few becoming commanding applications. No doubt 
one or two more sizable applications will turn up by 2000. 

More intensive use. Since uncovering market-expanding 
software applications is tough, the next recourse is to enlarge 
the market by encouraging present users to use their com¬ 
puters for additional tasks. Niche programs provide reasons 
for more intensive use. 

However, practical obstacles slow this expansion process. 
One obstacle is the lack of standardization between program 
interfaces. That is, everything from function-key actions to 
little procedures differs from one program to another. That 
makes it hard for people to use as many different programs 
as their work might justify. 

Some of the best minds in the 
software business are trying to 
find sizable new applications. 


Some developers have tried to make program interfaces 
more similar to each other, that is, to develop “integrated” 
systems of several programs. Various forces have hampered 
these attempts, including product differentiation, rapid re¬ 
lease of new generations, and copyrighting of “look and feel.” 

Electronic mail is an example of an application that could 
be used much more extensively. Everyone who wants a sub¬ 
stitute for telephone tag is a potential customer for it. Just 
about everyone has a telephone, but the estimated number 
of people who actually send messages from their home 
terminals at least once a week is only in the hundreds of 
thousands. 

At the present, several factors are slowing the growth of e- 
mail. First, it is too hard to use. The complex procedures to 
address a recipient are even more complex if that recipient is 
on another network. There is no universal directory of e-mail 
addresses. And—a chicken-or-egg problem—relatively few 
of one’s correspondents use e-mail. Ideally e-mail should work 
as easily as the telephone system. Parenthetically, it took the 
US telephone system 40 or 50 years to move from scores of 
independent systems to one integrated system. 

Another obstacle is the conflict between proprietary sys¬ 
tems and open systems. Some companies see an advantage 
in locking in their customers with proprietary software. From 
the standpoint of growing the overall market, however, open 
systems seem to be more effective. 


Integrated systems rest on a structure of standards. Building 
that structure takes time. 

The cost/performance or size/performance of 
algorithmically specialized functions such as sig¬ 
nal processing, database management, and flow 
model processing will be improved by the year 
2000 by factors of two to three orders of magni¬ 
tude, primarily through the use of parallel and 
distributed architectures.—NRC expert panel 

Expand the market. The bulk of computer systems sales 
today takes place in the industrial world, mainly the United 
States, western Europe, and Japan. One billion consumers 
live in these countries, and not all of them have yet been 
reached. More than four billion people make up the devel¬ 
oping world. In time they will absorb great quantities of 
transistors. 

Time 

People and organizations resist change. Some are constitu¬ 
tionally resistant. Others are willing to change, but the pro¬ 
cess itself takes time. 

Therefore, the technology development outlined in this 
article may proceed more slowly than technically possible. 
Shortage of funds may slow progress. The shortage may re¬ 
sult from an inability to increase the market enough to gener¬ 
ate the necessary funds to develop technologies. The market 
growth may be slower than hoped for because great new 
applications do not get discovered. In any case most of the 
people and organizations may decide to advance at a slower 
pace than the technology could theoretically allow. 


In NATURE, EXPONENTIAL GROWTH CURVES always top 
out. They turn into S-shaped curves. The fundamental reason 
is that the expanding species outstrips the environmental re¬ 
sources needed to support the next increment of expansion. 
For the same reason the rapid, exponential expansion of the 
computer industry will slow down when it outstrips its re¬ 
sources, or whenever the market fails to supply exponen¬ 
tially increasing resources. 

I know you hoped I was going to lay out the next 10 years 
concretely—so you could plan on it! Instead I have offered 
glimpses of a much booby-trapped obstacle course, littered 
with conundrums about what people and their organizations 
may do. 

The technical challenges ahead of us in this decade are as 
great as they ever were in past decades. The “end of his¬ 
tory”—a thought that was briefly popular a year or two ago— 
is not yet. The technological future is almost boundless, the 
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“laws” tell us, certainly for this decade. Many organizations 
that understand these possibilities and are willing to finance 
further investment, seek broad-ranging applications, open new 
markets, and exploit present markets more intensively will 
grow and prosper. ID 
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continued from p. 21 

and the need for calibration. They also learn about the data 
strobe and other handshaking built into the Centronics 
protocol. 

X-Y drill positioner. Figure 5 shows the interface signals 
that connect the 68KECB to an x-y drill positioner. Pulse 
outputs on PBO-3 on the MC6821 PI A control the x-y posi¬ 
tioning of the drill bit over a fastened plastic board. Power 
outputs on PB4 and 5 control both the lowering of the drill 
mechanism and rotation of the drill bit. (In practice, for safety 
reasons, we fasten a pencil to the drill housing to trace a dot 
pattern on a piece of paper affixed to the upper side of the 
plastic board, rather than use a drill bit.) Feedback signals 
from the .x- and y-movement of the drill mechanism accu¬ 
rately position the drill bit over the paper-covered plastic 
board. 

In this experiment, students “drill” selected patterns, such 
as their name or initials, the Australian flag, the University of 
Wollongong logo, a star or a circle of specified diameter (and 
fixed spacing of holes around its perimeter), or a similar 
symbol. Feedback pulses arrive back from the drill at the rate 
of around 330 per second. Counting these pulses is neces¬ 
sary to position the drill bit accurately. An important real- 
world obstacle the students have to take into consideration 
here is “overshoot”—the reception of a few pulses after the 
motor has turned off. When overshoot is not factored in, the 
x-y position is lost. 


We load the drill's data register with zeroes initially to en¬ 
sure it always starts from a known position; the drill is posi¬ 
tioned at its top left-hand comer, both before and after drilling. 
Furthermore, students need to allow for spurious interrupts 
caused by noise spikes generated by the solenoid. 

Turtle robot. The mechanical construction of a turtle ro¬ 
bot is shown in Figure 6a and b. Separate drive motors con¬ 
trol its two wheels. Since no feedback is provided, stepper 
pulses must be counted to keep track of the turtle’s position. 
Students can alter the turtle’s speed by vaiying the duty cycle 
of the square wave of these stepper pulses. Students derive 
the stepper pulses/distance conversion factor empirically. 

The four bumper sensors evenly spaced around its perim¬ 
eter provide feedback. Students can use this infonnation to 
detect collisions, back off, and then try an alternative ap¬ 
proach. This is especially important in finding a path through 
a maze, and indeed can serve to introduce students to simple 
machine learning algorithms, as alluded to earlier. The ap¬ 
propriate initial action for responding to hitting an obstacle is 
as follows: 

if_obstacle_hit 

stop_motors 

speak /* using onboard Digitalker speech chip V 
print_waming_message_to_screen 

Also fitted on the turtle are two “eyes” (light-emitting di¬ 
odes), a loudspeaker connected to a Digitalker speech syn¬ 
thesis chip, and a solenoid that raises and lowers a pen. 

The turtle interfaces to the controlling 
68KECB via an R6551 Asynchronous 
Communications Interface Adapter 
(ACIA) use another experiment pod 
(serial I/O). In this exercise, we intro¬ 
duce students to the fundamentals of 
command-line interpreters, since they 
must effectively reproduce their own 
Logo-like language interpreter for the 
turtle. 

A typical movement of the turtle would 
be as follows: 


(> LEARN) 

>E (turn eyes on) 

>P (lower pen) 

(The following seven movements trace 
out a square of a side measuring 20 
cm.) 

>F 20 (forward 20 cm) 

>R 90 (turn right through 90°) 

>F 20 (= both motors clockwise) 

>R 90 (l_motor clockwise; rjmotor 
counterclockwise) 



-► Drill motor 


-► Drill solenoid 


y-axis + 
y-axis - 
x-axis + 
x-axis - 

x-axis pulses 

y-axis pulses 

Memory 

Auto 

Right 

Left 

Backwards 

Forwards 


: igure 5. Diagram of an x-y drill positioner exercise. 
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+10-volt To experiment 



Back 


Right 


Front 



(b) 


I 


experiment pod contains an MC6845 CRT controller chip, 
together with 16-Kbyte words of video refresh RAM. Succes¬ 
sive memory cycles alternate between the CPU and CRT chip. 
The light-pen input capability of the MC6845 is not used in 
this experiment; students must write their own graphics 
primitives: 


• blank (fill) screen 

• move_to 

• draw_line 

• draw_rectangle 

• draw_circle 

• text 


(a 6845 attribute); 

(using pointers); 

(incorporating Breshenhem’s 
algorithm); 

(again, using pointers: TL, BR); 
(and so on...). 


Then we use these primitives to create patterns on the 
VC404 screen, such as a Maltese or St. John’s cross, the 
Olympic symbol, an Australian flag, or the University of 
Wollongong logo. Figure 7 illustrates how students become 
inspired to produce software that goes beyond what is 
originally asked of them. A student, inspired by the possi¬ 
bilities offered by the experimental hardware available for 
projects, produced the output on the CRT screen display 
shown in Figure 7. The main obstacle to overcome in this 
experiment is the mapping of the video refresh memory to 
the nonsequential pixel organization of the CRT screen. 

Data logger. The data logger experiment pod uses an 
MC6821 PI A to interface the Heathkit ID4001 Digital Weather 
Computer to the 68KECB. The Weather Station computer 
can display indoor/outdoor temperature (Centigrade, Fahr¬ 
enheit), time, date, wind direction, speed (mph, kph), and 
barometric pressure (inches/millibars). Thus, students learn 
about multiprocessing in this experiment, since the MC68000 
and the MK3870 microcomputer must interact here. 


Figure 6. Front external view (a) and internal design (b) of 
a turtle robot. 


>F 20 
>R 90 
>F 20 

>P (toggle pen—raise) 

>E (toggle eyes—turn off) 

(> END (store above movements in memory for repetition 
at some later time) 

Bit-mapped graphics. Figure 7 shows the laboratory 
setup used to interface a low-resolution, bit-mapped graph¬ 
ics device to the 68KECB host. The graphics output device is 
formed from a modified Volker-Craig VC404 terminal— 
modified in the sense that the character-generator ROM can 
be bypassed to access individual screen pixels. The graphics 



Figure 7. Example of low-resolution graphics capability us¬ 
ing the University of Wollongong logo and appropriate 
equipment. 
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Figure 8. Example of a slot-car track design with mercury- 
reed switches. Note: Numbers reflect position on the 
switch matrix. 

Interfacing is complicated by the fact that the Weather 
Station outputs strobed, 7-segment display data, which must 
be decoded within the control software. We ask students to 
first dynamically display the various Weather Station outputs 
on the terminal screen (using 68KECB firmware routines). 
Second, students log readings independent of the ID4001 
for later statistical analysis and display. These readings in¬ 
clude minimum, maximum, and average values; and times 
of day at which they occurred—a feature not found on the 
Weather Station. 

Slot-car controller. We developed a slot-car set interface 
that uses a D/A converter to control the car’s speed and 
discrete latches to record the car’s position on the track. 
Closure of mercury-reed switches placed at regular inter¬ 
vals around the track indicate the car’s current position. 
Figure 8 shows the positioning and numbering of these 
reed switches; they connect in a row/column matrix. 

Students consult a lookup table to determine the appro¬ 
priate car speed for the upcoming section of track. Students 
can either load these speed values during program initial¬ 
ization (in other words, static), or be dynamically updated 
based on past experience (by incrementally increasing the 
speed until the car crashes!). 

Students can actually write their own primitive artificial 
intelligence software by incorporating a learning algorithm 


for the appropriate speeds for the various sections of the 
track: 

set_all_speeds_to_default 

/* i.e., start slow, & increase speed in discrete steps V 

repeat 

for track_section = 1 to 20 do 

increase speed by (fixed) factor 
if next_reed_switch not crossed 

/* i.e., too fast for that section (car crashed) V 
decrease speed by (fixed) factor 

until reset 

In this exercise, students wrestle with another obstacle— 
determining what is the correct response to a faulty 
(nonoperational) reed switch during the car’s lapping of the 
track. 

These LABORATORY EXERCISES have proved not only 
popular with students over the years but are also quite in¬ 
structive. Indeed they often help the student excel in subse¬ 
quent projects, as part of the Honors/Master of Science courses. 
Typical projects include a controller for a 5-degree-of-free- 
dom robot arm 8 and algorithms for model railway scheduling. 9 

We’ve found that if one can spark students’ interest and 
imagination, they readily absorb and retain real-time com¬ 
puting principles. Moreover, the students enjoy themselves 
throughout the process! P 
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Logic 

analyzer 


Oscilloscope 


Figure 4. The AEMS setup for teaching digital signal pro¬ 
cessing and control system. 
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robotics. 11 - 12 Figure 4 presents a typical setup. The parallel 
ports shown in Figure 4 carry information to and from the 
AEMS and interface to an A/D and D/A system, but other 
interface mechanisms could be used. Once again, the stu¬ 
dents can use the oscilloscope and logic analyzer to view 
activities in the AEMS or in the system under evaluation. 

This platform will be useful in the development, execu¬ 
tion, and evaluation of real-time control and signal process¬ 
ing algorithms. For instance, students can use it to test and 
evaluate design algorithms for FIR (finite-length impulse re¬ 
sponse) and HR (infinite impulse response) filters, as well as 
to evaluate the different filter realizations of transversal, lat¬ 
tice, and escalator filter structures. Because of the computing 
power available and the interfaces provided in the AEMS 
board, students can conduct challenging real-time experi¬ 
ments, such as adaptive signal processing implementations. 

In applications such as the control of robots, students use 
digital controllers, though the system to be controlled is ana¬ 
log. Digital controllers are more versatile, cheaper, more ac¬ 
curate, and more reliable than their analog counterparts. The 
introduction of these digital controllers (filters) into a feed¬ 
back configuration, however, creates a host of problems that 
students can investigate with the present board. For example, 
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the choice of a sampling interval and its effect on the control 
system are crucial to its closed-loop performance. With this 
board, students may experiment with many sampling inter¬ 
vals and display and analyze the affected signals. Another 
important issue in digital systems deals with the word length 
used to represent and process infinite-precision data. Because 
of the versatility of the board, students can study the influ¬ 
ence of different finite-precision and floating-point represen¬ 
tations on the performance of the control system. 

The Advanced Educational Microprocessor 

System combines a variety of attributes into a single educa¬ 
tional tool. Teachers can use this tool to teach up-to-date 
techniques and concepts in computer engineering, electrical 
engineering, and other disciplines in which advanced 
microprocessor technology is applicable. In addition to a high- 
performance computing engine, the features that make the 
board attractive for educational purposes include easily ac¬ 
cessible data lines and control points, user-controlled event 
counters, a configurable cache system, an Ethernet network 
interface, terminal access, and an easily utilized interface 
capability. 

With these features the AEMS board is well suited to teach¬ 
ing situations in microprocessor systems, computer architec¬ 
ture, operating systems, and networks. The board also helps 
the teaching of computationally intensive applications and 
situations requiring both number-crunching and interfacing 
activities. This teaching area includes digital signal process¬ 
ing, controls, robotics, and communications applications. P 
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Peripheral modules... 

problems the students discover is the 120-Hz noise 
produced by the fluorescent lights and the prob¬ 
lem of selecting the best direction for tracking from 
one photocell. The usual project has become a 
bright-spot-detector and tracker that in December 
students call a "Rudolph tracker.” 

14) Under low-level development for several years but 
nearing completion is a DC gear motor with an 
incremental shaft encoder. It incorporates an inex¬ 
pensive 12V gear motor with a small, slotted alu¬ 
minum disk. Three reflective optosensors arranged 
around the disk provide quadrature signals and a 
mark channel. After several attempts at using logic 
arrays, we designed the current version to use a 
one-chip microprocessor for signal processing. It 
provides an absolute position code along with up 
and down pulses. We plan switch options to pro¬ 
duce a serial-interfaced, smart motor controller with 
some sort of communication protocol as well, but 
we’ve yet to begin the software effort. 

15) Various commercial devices including a “mini¬ 
mover” manipulator, an x-y digitizing pad, a barcode 
reader, and a parallel printer are available. We have 
eight manipulators and other commercial single¬ 
unit devices, but only a very few projects make 
use of any but the first devices. 


With only 10 system calls, the DCX operating system is 
ideal for a first systems course. While it is much simpler than 
many operating systems, it shows the important multitasking 
ideas: task states, priority, synchronization, and message 
passing. With multitasking, individual tasks (call them pro¬ 
gram pieces, functions, or procedures) handle parts of the 
total job. For example, one task scans a keypad for user 
inputs. Between scans, another task writes to a display. A 
third, higher priority task issues pulses to a stepper motor at 
a regular interval. One microprocessor handles all these ac¬ 
tivities, and the operating system switches between tasks as 
necessary. The programmer writes each task as though the 
other tasks are of no concern; if something more important 
needs to be going on, the operating system manages it. 

The operating system formalizes and simplifies details as¬ 
sociated with interaction between tasks. Large, software¬ 
intensive systems can use multitasking, but the impact of task 
interaction shows up more strikingly in the lab when using 
“raw,” unbuffered hardware such as motors, displays, and 
buttons. With the DCX operating system, overhead is small, 


and the system is easier to use. The hardware cost is low, yet 
the system can show the same ideas as in the nucleus or 
kernel of big-system multitasking systems. 

Programming languages. We have used Intel’s PL/M for 
programming. Because the embedded control field migrated 
to the C high-level language, our course is moving too. Sev¬ 
eral difficulties arose, however. Intel lacks a C compiler for 
the 8051 controller, and any C interface to the DCX operat¬ 
ing system must be defined. It is possible to write some 
assembly-language hooks to DCX since the firmware has well- 
defined locations and parameter-passing conventions. C is 
usually quite stack-oriented and apt to produce large code 
modules. Once DCX is added to the 8044, very little on-chip 
stack space remains. Several 8051 C compilers can produce 
code that avoids stack-based operations. Such nonstandard 
C might be frowned on by a purist, but programs for the 
8051 are highly hardware dependent. The 8051 was never 
designed to be a general-purpose computer, though it does 
run control jobs efficiently. Using even a nonstandard form 
of C still allows students to continue to program in the lan¬ 
guage they understand. 

The course sequence. The course builds on a back¬ 
ground in assembly language, microcomputer hardware, and 
a high-level language. From the start we place the emphasis 
on the multitasking ideas and the mechanics of the develop¬ 
ment process for the particular lab hardware. The first lab 
project involves running a program to turn a stepper motor. 
Students must use the system call RQWAIT to handle the 
timing between steps. By using the system’s Bitbus monitor, 
one can change the value of the variable that sets the delay 
between steps and thus change the speed of rotation. A fol- 
low-on lab requires the individual student to make minor 
alterations to the program to change the direction of rotation 
(and thus go through the development process again). 

After these get-acquainted labs, students form groups to 
develop a “multiaxis drilling machine” using four stepper 
motors. This project gives them their first taste of accom¬ 
plishing more than one task at a time and illustrates the sim¬ 
plicity of adding more tasks without complicating the 
programming. It also introduces message passing between 
tasks when the user input must be translated and forwarded 
to the individual motor tasks. 

A third lab assignment involves making a friendly teaching 
system for a stepper-driven robotic arm. While not conceptu¬ 
ally different from the earlier lab, it gives the groups a chance 
to prove that they can do a better job of planning the second 
time around. 

The remaining six to seven weeks involve new groupings 
to tackle a big project. Among the project suggestions are a 
motor-speed control system using a pulse output as a ta¬ 
chometer and an on/off control to produce a pulse width 
modulated drive signal. Students may choose to close the 
loop with a PID algorithm. A second choice is a scanning 
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photocell driven by two stepper motors in a polar fashion. 
With careful programming, the system can track a bright light 
source as it moves across a “sky.” Other choices include con¬ 
trol of the robotic ann, use of a music keyboard and pro¬ 
grammable sound generator to make a synthesizer, remote 
control of a process control tank that is part of the separate 
controls lab, temperature control with a hair dryer and a tem¬ 
perature detector, and some sort of arcade game system. 

In all the projects the goal is to have separable input, out¬ 
put, and combined phases to the project so that intermediate 
results can be shown. The students see the process of system 
integration as development progresses. Most of the hardware 
for the projects is available in prebuilt modules in which the 
students build the wiring from the ports to the modules. If 
they were required to build and debug the hardware involved, 
we would not have enough time to explore the multitasking 
ideas the projects illustrate. 

For example, just getting the mechanical combination of a 
stepper motor and position sensor to work well could take a 
week, yet it clearly shows the impact of priority. When an¬ 
other equal-priority task takes too long, die pulses to the 
stepper are delayed and the motor shows a “glitch.” This 
problem would not be so apparent if the hardware were only 
some lights and switches. In the same way, if a task driving a 
speech module does not sleep while a phrase is being ut¬ 
tered, everything else will stop while the module “talks.” 

The value of group projects. Students work in groups of 
three and divide projects into parts to be developed individu¬ 
ally. Many students have never worked in groups with a 
technical goal (as opposed to communication courses in which 
the goal is a report or a presentation). They find it difficult to 
decide how to share the parts of the project. Many stronger 
programmers have never developed pieces of a program 
without being responsible for the total result. 

Groups commonly find that the program pieces are not all 
the same size or difficulty. Even worse, we commonly find 
that not every member of the group understood the interac¬ 
tions between pieces in the same way. This finding becomes 
apparent as they integrate the pieces into a total system. 
Somehow students don’t really consider the process of testing 
individual pieces before attempting actual projects and then 
beginning to put the pieces together. Four years of experi¬ 
ence with group multitasking projects taught us three major 
lessons, as listed in the box. 

The laboratory equipment. Hie laboratory uses Intel's 
Bitbus network based on an 8051-type processor (technically 
it is an 8044 that is an 8051 with the UART replaced with a 
SDLC controller). Commercial 100 x 220-mm Eurocards con¬ 
tain the controllers. Each microcontroller has its own 
multitasking operating system in ROM (Intel’s DCX). We have 
many kinds of boards available. The 44/10 card shown in 
Figure 1 provides three parallel (digital) ports. The hardware 
can be hosted off PC equipment through an additional card. A 


Tips for group projects 

1 ) Plan big but start with very small pieces. At the 

beginning of the semester students attempt to include 
all the “bells and whistles” and expect everything to 
work. By the end of the semester they say, “First let’s 
just get a character to show on the LCD. Then we’ll 
send one message. Then we’ll implement the user 
prompts ...” 

2) Test the hardware before you test the software. 

As in many other microprocessor courses, students 
tend to suspect one’s software and implicitly trust the 
hardware provided in the lab. Multiple software revi¬ 
sions and total rewrites occur even though the prob¬ 
lem was defective hardware or defective understanding 
of how the hardware responds to signals from the 
computer. By the end of the semester the students 
come to appreciate the confidence generated by the 
firm knowledge that the external hardware responds 
at the specified address in the specified manner be¬ 
cause they have run simple test routines. When the 
computer tells the stepper motor to take a step in the 
defined manner, they are confident that it will happen. 
If it does not, they then know the failing lies with 
some recent revision to the software. 

3) Someone will get the message format messed up. 
Students working in groups don’t listen to each other. 
While they are planning the messages to pass between 
tasks, everyone nods and agrees about the order of 
the various pieces of infonnation to exchange and 
what to do with them, but apparently not everyone 
agrees the way others thought they agreed. Frustrating 
as it is to the students, they come to have a high 
appreciation for software specifications. The personal 
experience provides a powerful motivation to change. 
By the second or third project, most groups spend 
several hours outside class hammering out what is to 
be done and who is to do it. 


monitor program allows the user to examine variables and 
address I/O from the host PC while the tasks are running on 
the remote board. It should be possible, for an additional cost 
of about $1,000 (beyond the cost of the PCs), to assemble a 
station with two or three nodes. If development is to be done 
in the C language, a compiler for the 8051 family may entail a 
significant cost. At least six versions are on the market, and 
pricing policies are not clearly established for academic insti¬ 
tutions. Running under DOS lets us make BAT (batch com¬ 
mand) files that insulate the students from many specific 
software development details that are irrelevant to the ideas 
involved. 
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We’ve FOUND THAT THE VARIETY of devices that can 
be “experienced” by the students is much greater than would 
otherwise be possible in the brief lab times associated with 
most microprocessor courses. When compared with most 
commercial equipment associated with computers and elec¬ 
tronic design, this hardware is inexpensive. We will provide 
more detailed design information to interested educators upon 
request. 

The multitasking course has induced a level of project- 
development sophistication that is not present when students 
have taken only the earlier courses. Besides the modular- 
programming and multitasking ideas, students get 
a practical appreciation for the importance of good planning 
and coordination among group members. The hardware it¬ 
self has proven to be practical and affordable for developing 
embedded control applications. P 
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level interface programs is a good first introduction to the 
concept of a device driver. 

After basic interfacing, students analyze the motherboard 
circuitry of a more complex microcomputer such as a PS/2. A 
good approach starts with basic bus operations such as DMA, 
and then moves on to DRAM interfacing and an introduction 
to coprocessor interfacing. 

The final section of the first-term class covers CRT and disk 
interfacing. The hardware part of this section includes dis¬ 
cussions of the programmable very large-scale integration 
(VLSI) devices now commonly used to interface with these 
devices. Since CE and EE students have usually taken at least 
one C or Pascal programming class, a separate section on C 
programming is not needed. We cover the main program¬ 
ming skills here—assembly language drivers and interfacing 
assembly language modules with, for example, C mainline 
programs. 

Second term. This class starts with a description of the 
design project. A 386-based digital oscilloscope or a 386- 
based logic analyzer are examples of student projects that 
bring many hardware and software pieces together. Although 
it is possible to build the prototype of the entire project from 
scratch, we use a preassembled board such as the URDA 
80386 pLab for the microprocessor core of the project to 
make it easier to complete the project in one term. 

The next class section involves a discussion of simulation 
and other system design techniques. Ideally students learned 
schematic capture and simulation in their lower division logic 
design classes. But in any case, it is now a good time for the 
instructor to show how to use simulation to check the logic 
and timing of a microcomputer design. Part of this instruc¬ 
tion might include the reasons why the wire-wrapped proto¬ 
type of a 50-MHz microcomputer will probably work very 
differently from a version built on a multilayer PC board. 
The instructor might also mention that Apollo/Hewlett-Packard 
reportedly used simulation to both shave several months off 
the time to market and drastically reduce the number of de¬ 
sign spins for one of their current engineering workstations. 

Incidentally, Mentor Graphics will donate their schematic 
capture, simulator, and other tools to universities for a small, 
yearly upgrade charge with the acquisition of the appropri¬ 
ate workstations. When working with the Mentor tools, I rec¬ 
ommend that instructors also acquire the appropriate 
Smartmodels from Logic Automation. These Smartmodels give 
very detailed messages if any logic or timing problems are 
found during a simulation run. For the PC-based environ¬ 
ment, the Capfast schematic capture program from Phase 
Three Logic and the Standard Universal Simulator for Im¬ 
proved Engineering (SUSIE) from Aldec are good tools. Both 
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of these companies have generous pricing for universities. 

Once the project has been defined, the next step is to 
cover the 386 hardware characteristics so the students can 
get to work on the core of the project. The instructor can 
deemphasize the 286, because most new designs will prob¬ 
ably use a 386SX, 386DX, or i486. The 386 hardware discus¬ 
sion leads into an introduction to static RAM caches, and 
error detecting/correcting techniques and devices. 

Most of the protected-mode features of the 386 and i486 
processors don't make much sense unless students under¬ 
stand the basic needs of a multitasking operating system. 
Therefore, we briefly discuss these needs next. With this 
background, students seem to understand the protected-mode 
features of the 386 and 486 with little difficulty. Again, the 
80286 can be deemphasized because of its difficulty in 
switching back and forth between real and protected mode. 

If the core of the design project involves the URDA 80386 
jiLab board, students can develop the project software on a 
PC and simply download the code to the pLab board through 
an RS-232C cable. The board’s debugging monitor program 
operates the 386 in protected mode using the flat memory 
model, the same memory model used by Microsoft’s Win¬ 
dows 3.0 and OS/2 programs. 

The advantage of the flat memory model is that it effec¬ 
tively eliminates segmentation because all segments start at 
absolute address 00000000 and extend to the full 32-bit address 
space if needed. Since simple 16- or 32-bit offsets access 
code and data words in this single shared segment, students 
find it very easy to write application programs for the flat 
model. 

During initialization the |iLab monitor program sets up a 
system task for itself and a user task for user programs. Stu¬ 
dents can write software for the design project with Borland, 
Microsoft, or Intel tools on a PC- or PS/2-type computer. 
They can download the software to RAM on the board at any 
address above 300H. The monitor run command switches 
execution to the user task. 

The software resident on the (iLab board allows students 
to concentrate initially on the software that actually controls 
their digital scope or logic analyzer, instead of concentrating 
on the software that sets up the 386 descriptor tables. When 
the application part of the program is working correctly, stu¬ 
dents can modify the software to work in a stand-alone manner 
before it is burned into erasable, programmable read-only 
memory (EPROM) and tested on the board. This PC-pLab 
board approach is a relatively inexpensive alternative to the 
full-fledged development system and emulator approach. If 
you are fortunate enough to have an emulator, you can just 
plug the emulator into the pLab board and use it to download, 
test, and debug the software. 

To develop the hardware for the core part of the 386 sys¬ 
tem, the best approach is to simulate the design using, for 
example, the Mentor-Logic Automation tools. When the de¬ 


sign passes simulation, students make a board and then test 
it using an emulator and/or a logic analyzer. 

This second microprocessor design class finishes with short 
introductions to reduced instruction-set computing (RISC) 
processors, parallel processors, neural networks, fuzzy logic, 
and other current topics of interest. These discussions are 
mostly for the benefit of the EE students in the class, because 
CE students will most likely have covered these topics in a 
previous or concurrent computer architecture class. 

My COLLEAGUES AND I HAVE FOUND that adaption of a 
common core of microprocessor curriculum materials works 
well for students with a range of skill levels in different course 
sequences. By customizing course materials, we can maintain 
a high level of student motivation and help them to develop 
strong skill sets. ID 
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continued from p. 41 

register the release of AR* and then move to the next 
state. 

4) When an arbiter is ready to move on again, it asserts aq* 
and releases ap*. 

5) As before, only when all arbiters are ready to move will 
all boards release ap* and then bus signal AP*. 

6) Subsequent state transitions repeat a similar process. 

A minimum of three wires are required to achieve this 
rather ingenious synchronization protocol. The main arbitra¬ 
tion sequence actually has six states, which require two com¬ 
plete cycles of the three-wire synchronization protocol. 

We are now ready to sketch the sequence of actions re¬ 
quired to achieve bus mastership. Since this activity uses dif¬ 
ferent bus signals than the data transfer protocol, it can take 
place concurrently with data transfer transactions driven by 
the current master. 

1) Any arbiter requiring mastership initiates the protocol 
by asserting ap* and releasing ar*. All other arbiters ac¬ 


cept the assertion of AP* and signal their willingness to 
proceed by also asserting ap* and releasing ar*. At the 
same time, they indicate whether they too will compete 
for mastership. 

2) Each competing board applies its unique arbitration 
number an[7 ... 0]* to the bus signals AB[7 ... 0]* in the 
following way. It asserts ab [n\ if and only if: 

• an[n] is asserted, and 

• for all m > n when an[^]* is released, so is AB[m]. This 
condition fails when some higher priority board drives 
the bus, thereby asserting AB[m] for some m. In this 
case, all lower priority boards release ablra - 1 ... 0]*, 
so that they do not interfere with the lower order bits 
of the high-priority board’s arbitration number. 

The Futurebus standard calls the combinatorial net¬ 
work implementing this scheme the arbitration lad¬ 
der. Effectively, after a certain time delay, the signals 
on AB[7 ... 0]* will be the largest arbitration number of 
any competing board. 

3) Each arbiter times a delay appropriate to its own arbitra¬ 
tion ladder and signals its willingness to proceed using 
the AP*/AQ*/AR* protocol. 


Transferring a 5-word packet 


Transfer of this packet occurs in the following sequence 
of events. 

1) The sender gains control of the bus, using the arbitra¬ 
tion protocol described in the Asynchronous Design 
section. The sender therby becomes the bus master. 

2) The master places the address of the recipient on the 
address/data signals AD10-3U* and then asserts the 
control strobe as*. The strobe, in turn, causes the bus 
signal AS* to be asserted. 

3) When AS* is asserted, each and every 1 board decodes 
the address. When decoding is complete, the board 
records whether it is being addressed, asserts the ac¬ 
knowledge signal ak*, and releases a complementary 
signal ai*. 

Each individual board always drives the two signals 
ak* and ai*. Notice the overlap between the assertion 
of the bus signals AK* and AI* inversely. When the 
fastest slave completes address decoding, it asserts 
ak* and hence AK*. It also releases ai*, but AI* re¬ 
mains asserted because other slower slaves are still 
asserting it. When the slowest slave completes decod¬ 
ing, it releases ai* and hence AI* will finally release, 
signaling the end of the address beat. 

4) When AI* releases, the master can safely remove the 


address from the bus. It cannot do so earlier, because 
some slaves may still be decoding the address and 
will become confused if the data is removed. 

5) Next, the master places the first word to be transmitted 
on the AD10-3H bus and asserts the data strobe ds*. 

6) When DS* asserts, the recipient reads the data from 
the bus. When it has successfully captured the data, it 
asserts dk* and releases di* to indicate this fact. 

7) When DI* releases, the transfer of the first data word 
completes, signaling the end of the first data beat. 
The master then places the next data word on the bus 
and releases ds*. Since only the master drives ds*, DS* 
will be released too. 

8) When DS* releases, the recipient grabs the next data 
word from the bus, and when the data is safely cap¬ 
tured, it asserts di* and releases dk*. 

9) Data transfer now continues in this way, one word 
being transferred for each transition of DS* and DK*/ 
DI*, until the master has no more to send. Then the 
master releases as* (which has been asserted all this 
time). 

10) The recipient, and all other slaves, acknowledge the 
release of AS* by releasing ak* and asserting ai*. 

11) When AK* releases, the transaction completes. 
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4) When all arbiters are willing to proceed, the signals on 
AB[7 ... 01* have stabilized. The winning board, whose 
arbitration number is on the AB[7 ... 0]* bus, now be¬ 
comes master elect. 

5) When the current master completes its transaction, it 
permits the arbitration sequence to complete (using AP*/ 
AP*/AR* as before). The master elect becomes the new 
current master. 

As described, this sequence would always elect the arbiter 
with the highest arbitration number, but Futurebus superim¬ 
poses another protocol on top to allow fair access. Once an 
arbiter has become master, it becomes a withholder and re¬ 
frains from competing for the bus until only withholders re¬ 
main. Discovering this fact requires an extra bus signal AC*, 
which is asserted by any board wishing to compete. An arbi¬ 
tration sequence in which no participant asserts AC* unlocks 
the withholders, which are then free to compete again. 

The complete Futurebus+ protocol is quite a bit more 
complicated than this. It allows preemption of the master 
elect, arbitration messages, parity checking on the arbitration 
number and error recovery, a two-cycle arbitration to allow 
larger arbitration numbers, a fast-track method for gaining 
access to an idle bus, and so on. Futurebus+ also substan¬ 
tially improves the fairness protocol just described to allow 
round-robin access within priority levels. 

Wired-Or glitch. One awkward feature of using an open- 
collector bus to support multiparty transactions is the wired- 
Or glitch. If several drivers are asserting a bus signal and one 
releases it, the others must sink more current to compensate. 
Unfortunately, they do not register this fact right away; in¬ 
stead, a wave propagates from the released driver outward 
along the bus in both directions. This action causes interven¬ 
ing receivers to accept the signal momentarily released, be¬ 
fore the other asserting drivers start to sink the extra current. 
The glitch can last for at most two bus lengths, or about 25 ns 
for a Futurebus. Interposing a glitch filter in the receiver of 
every bus signal used in a wired-Or manner solves this fun¬ 
damental problem. 1 

Glitch filters impose an unavoidable delay between the 
release of a bus signal and the time this event can be acted 
upon. This constraint limits the maximum data transfer rate 
in compelled-mode broadcast operations. When only one 
recipient is involved, glitches cannot occur and speed in¬ 
creases upon bypassing the glitch filters on DK* and DI*. 

Asynchronous design 

Both the master and the slave need to incorporate some 
sort of finite-state machine to manage the data transfer proto¬ 
col. Conventionally, these finite-state machines would be 
synchronous, an approach with some serious disadvantages 
for this application. The main innovative feature of our inter¬ 
face is that its state machines are entirely asynchronous. 


Disadvantages of a synchronous interface. A conven¬ 
tional synchronous design for a Futurebus interface suffers 
from certain problems. We refer to Figure 5, a block diagram 
of a typical synchronous state machine. 

• A synchronous system must take discrete samples of 
control signals coming from the bus so that the signals 
are stable while the finite-state machines make their 
transitions (latch A in Figure 5). This step results in an 
average half-clock-cycle delay between the transition on 
a control signal and its effect on the finite-state machine. 

• In our application a further full clock-cycle delay would 
be required before any output can be generated in re¬ 
sponse to the input transition because the outputs them¬ 
selves must be latched (latch B in Figure 5). The outputs 
cannot be derived combinatorially from the sampled in¬ 
puts, because the decoding circuitry would cause race 
hazards on the outputs. Such a condition is not tolerable 
when these outputs are driving Futurebus control sig¬ 
nals, which must be free of glitches. 

• Worse still, every time a clocked register samples an 
asynchronous control input, a danger of metastability 
failure exists. 8,9 Metastability occurs when the data input 
of a clocked element makes a transition at a time suffi¬ 
ciently close to the clock transition; the output of the 
element can then hang in an intermediate state for an 
unbounded length of time. 

We cannot escape metastability failure. However, its prob¬ 
ability decreases exponentially as the time increases between 
the clock transition and the time at which the output is re¬ 
quired to be stable. For current TTL (transistor-transistor logic) 
technology, for example, Fairchild’s Advanced Schottky TTL, 



Figure 5. Synchronous state machine. 
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a reasonable settling time is around 40 ns. This settling time 
restricts the use of TTL samplers to signals with a duty cycle 
of considerably more than 40 ns. 

The first two factors impose a minimum one-and-a-half 
clock-cycle delay between an incoming strobe and an outgo¬ 
ing response. The third factor limits the extent to which we 
can increase clock speed in compensation for this delay. 

Asynchronous FSMs. An alternative design method uses 
asynchronous finite-state machines in the Futurebus inter¬ 
face. These machines make state transitions in direct response 
to transitions on their inputs. Of course, the inputs to asyn¬ 
chronous FSMs must therefore be free of glitches, but this is 
in any case a fundamental requirement of the entire Futurebus 
protocol. Figure 6 shows the basic structure of an asynchro¬ 
nous FSM for comparison with the synchronous machine given 
in Figure 5. The simplest example of an asynchronous FSM is 
a set-reset latch. 
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Figure 6. Asynchronous state machine. 

Such a design suffers from none of the problems men¬ 
tioned for synchronous machines. It provides no input syn¬ 
chronization latch nor output latch, so only combinatorial 
delays from inputs generate outputs. Furthermore, since we 
have no synchronization latch, no risk of metastability exists. 
Asynchronous FSMs therefore operate both faster and with a 
lower risk of error than synchronous interfaces. We discuss 
later why the risk of metastability cannot be eliminated 
altogether. 

Asynchronous FSMs can be implemented readily using off- 
the-shelf combinatorial PALs (programmable array logic) chips. 
These devices invariably (and conveniently) contain feedback 
terms, which are required for asynchronous FSMs. Note that 
it is more difficult to generate the combinatorial logic for 
asynchronous FSMs than for their synchronous counterparts, 
since every transition function must be free of hazards. 

While a large number of computer-aided design tools exist 
for synchronous FSMs, none exist for asynchronous machines. 
Worse, while we have good literature on asynchronous, or 
self-timed, systems, 10 few papers purport to give practical de¬ 
sign techniques. As a result, we developed a new method for 
generating asynchronous FSMs from their specification and 
implemented this method in a computer program. After that, 


Figure 7. Resettable delay line circuit (a) and timing (b). 

the main obstacle was that the program often generated terms 
that were too large to fit into commonly available PALs. Simi¬ 
lar situations arise with synchronous FSMs, and the pragmatic 
solution is the same. We must alter either the state assign¬ 
ment or the machine specification to reduce the number of 
product terms. 

Peyton Jones 11 fully documents our design method, 
Sutherland 12 offers an excellent modern introduction to asyn¬ 
chronous systems, while Fletcher 8 gives a fuller treatment. 

Time delays in asynchronous systems. Often we must 
time a delay in an asynchronous system. For example, during 
the Futurebus arbitration protocol, the priority resolution cir¬ 
cuitry requires a certain time to settle. A synchronous system 
would time such delays by counting clock cycles, but an 
asynchronous system requires delay lines. Our implementa¬ 
tion of the Futurebus interface required four delay lines. 

Delay lines are inadequate in one particular respect. Typi¬ 
cally, an asynchronous FSM will time a delay ATby asserting 
a signal that drives the delay line and waiting until the delay 
line output becomes asserted. At this point the FSM releases 
the delay line input. Unfortunately, the output of the delay 
line remains asserted for a second AT the recovery period. The 
process cannot be repeated during the recovery period, be¬ 
cause the FSM will erroneously interpret assertion from the 
first delay as indicating the completion of the second delay. 

This is a serious problem because the Futurebus protocol 
contains a number of instances of a fairly long delay that may 
be rapidly repeated. The arbitration delay previously men¬ 
tioned is one example; another is the address decoding delay 
triggered by AS*. Furthermore, since the FSM must await the 
release of the delay line output before reasserting its input, 
the complexity of the FSM increases. 
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What is required is a sort of delay line that resets com¬ 
pletely when its input is released. We modeled this with the 
circuit shown in Figure 7a, b. We use the output of the delay 
line to clock an edge-triggered latch, whose data input is 
always asserted. The reset input of the latch connects to the 
input of the delay line. The latch output is therefore reset as 
soon as the input is released. It will not be asserted again 
until the transition caused by the assertion of the input makes 
its way through the delay line. 


to be unselected, allows us to use one status signal that, as 
luck would have it, saved us a whole transceiver package. 
Packets sent to nonexistent boards accumulate conveniently 
in the Send Queue. Here they can be discovered by the diag¬ 
nostics system. 

The address beat is all that takes place for a one-word 
packet—an example of the usefulness of the Futurebus ad¬ 
dress-only transaction. 

Data beats. The second and subsequent words of each 


Futurebus interface 

The Futurebus interface divides into four 
almost entirely independent parts (see Fig¬ 
ure 8): 

• the data path, 

• the Futurebus Receive machine, 

• the Futurebus Send machine, and 

• the Futurebus arbiter. 

BIP regards the Send and Receive ma¬ 
chines as completely separate masters of the 
local bus. 

Operation. We use only one kind of bus 
transaction (block writes with a two-edge 
handshake, as described earlier). We 
breached the Futurebus standard by omit¬ 
ting all use of the CM* command signals and 
drastically restricting our use of the ST* sta¬ 
tus signals. 

Address beat. The Send machine on the 
sending board transmits the first word of a 
packet during the address beat, which be¬ 
gins when the master asserts AS*. Each 
Futurebus interface decodes a 5-bit board- 
address field from AD131 ... 271* during this 
beat. Decoding determines whether the 
packet is destined for the Futurebus board, 
sets a status indication appropriately, asserts 
ak*, and releases ai*. 

The status indication during the address 
beat is a nonstandard variant of the Futurebus 
protocol. Say a board recognizes the address 
as its own, and it has a free packet frame to 
receive the packet. It then asserts the si* status 
signal. All unselected boards, or boards 
without free packet frames, release si*. If the 
SL* status signal is released, it follows that 
either no board is selected or the selected 
board has no room for the packet. In either 
case, the transmitting board queues the 
packet for later retransmission. 

This artifice, whereby a full board pretends 



Figure 8. Block diagram of Futurebus interface. 
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packet move across the Futurebus using the two-edge- 
handshake, block-transfer protocol. 

All data words act as broadcast cycles using the comple¬ 
mentary DKVDI* data acknowledge signals, to allow a diag¬ 
nostic board to monitor data transfer (see Diagnostics section). 
Replacing the glitch filters on DK* and DI* with a wire link 
would speed up data transfer but would sacrifice the capabil¬ 
ity to monitor such transfers. 

Receive actually consists of 
no less than three coupled, 
asynchronous FSMs. 

In principle, only 33 data bits need be transferred in a data 
beat, because the Receive state machine can regenerate the 
34th bit, indicating the last word in a packet. Unfortunately, 
this method seems to require an inevitable slowdown, for 
the following reason. 

Before the data can be written into the buffer RAM, the 
Receive machine must acknowledge that data as the last word 
or not. It can only do so by registering whether the next 
control transition is a change of state on DS* (indicating that 
a further data word is being transmitted) or the release of AS* 
(indicating that no further data words follow). 

So when the next transition on DS* occurs, the Receive 
machine must first write the previous word, now complete 
with its last-word indicator bit, into the buffer RAM before it 
can strobe data from the bus into the pipeline latch. This is 
clearly a waste of time because buffer-RAM writes do not 
overlap with bus transfers. 

The correct solution provides a second pipeline latch. But 
this requires considerably more hardware and significantly 
complicates the Receive machine. We chose instead to use 
one command bit in a nonstandard way to indicate that the 
current word is the last of a transaction, in either an address 
beat or a data beat. 

Data path. The data path is quite straightforward. A bidi¬ 
rectional pipeline latch interfaces between the Futurebus 
transceivers and the buffer-RAM data bus. (Latching Future- 
bus transceivers were not available.) In addition to its bidi¬ 
rectional latching capability, this pipeline latch generates and 
checks parity. We used F552s for this purpose; they are 
available only from Fairchild in large, 0.6-inch ceramic 
packages. 

The 33rd and 34th data bits and their parity bits were tire¬ 
some to work with, because they didn’t fit neatly into 8-bit 
packaging. 

As the address word is written from the pipeline latch into 


the buffer RAM, the board address of the current master re¬ 
places the 5-bit board-address field. This field redundantly 
contained the address of the receiving board, so this replace¬ 
ment neatly informs the recipient of the sender’s board ad¬ 
dress of the sender. 

Receive machine. The Receive section accepts the 
Futurebus AS* and DS* address and data strobes. It also drives 
the ak*/ai* and dk*/di* address and data acknowledge signals. 

When it decodes the address word of a packet destined for 
its board, Receive acquires mastership of BIP. It then strobes 
successive data words into the pipeline latch from the bus 
and writes them into the buffer RAM, with these latter two 
operations being overlapped. While doing so, Receive checks 
the parity of the received words. When a complete packet 
has been written into the buffer RAM, Receive relinquishes 
BIP mastership. 

The Futurebus should be free for further traffic as soon as 
the last data word is written into the pipeline latch. In the 
special case of one-word (address-only) packets, this means 
that the Futurebus transaction is not even required to wait for 
Receive to gain mastership of BIP. 

This final point is not as trivial as it sounds. As described 
earlier, ^//boards participate in the address beat. So, all boards 
have signalled completion of address decoding before the 
master starts to transmit data. Hence, while Receive writes 
the final word of a packet into the buffer RAM, it should 
simultaneously be capable of responding to an arbitrary 
number of address cycles to other boards. (Of course, when 
a further address cycle is directed to a board that is still clear¬ 
ing its pipeline latch, the board must delay its acknowledg¬ 
ment until the pipeline latch has been emptied.) 

Consequently, Receive actually consists of no less than three 
coupled, asynchronous FSMs. One FSM autonomously re¬ 
sponds to AS* by driving ak*/ai* appropriately. This FSM only 
has two states. A delay line restrains AS* before it moves to 
this FSM to allow time for the address decoder to complete. 

The second FSM manages the DS*/dk*/di* Futurebus inter¬ 
action, acquisition of BIP mastership, and data transfer into 
buffer RAM. This FSM has six states. 

The third FSM “remembers” whether the Futurebus trans¬ 
action being processed by the second FSM has been com¬ 
pleted, that is, whether AS* has been released. Since further 
transactions might now be taking place, the state of AS* is 
not a reliable guide. Also, the second FSM might still be in 
the process of writing data into the buffer RAM. As a result, a 
separate piece of state retains the information that the 
Futurebus transaction has been completed. 

Send machine. The Send section consists of one 
asynchronouus FSM. It is the most complex single asynchro¬ 
nous FSM in the Futurebus interface, with 16 states. When¬ 
ever the Send Queue is occupied, Send requests Futurebus 
mastership from the Futurebus arbiter. When it is granted 
Futurebus mastership, Send requests mastership of BIP. It 
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Figure 9. Futurebus arbiter. 

cannot make this request before acquiring Futurebus master¬ 
ship, because deadlock could result if Send acquired BIP 
mastership while another Futurebus master was trying to send 
packets to that board. If Send held BIP mastership, Receive 
would hold up the Futurebus indefinitely while it tried to 
acquire BIP mastership. Simultaneously, Send would retain 
BIP mastership indefinitely while it tried to acquire Futurebus 
mastership. 

Upon acquiring BIP, Send begins sending packets over 
the Futurebus, using the as* and ds* Futurebus control strobes. 
Send fetches data from the buffer RAM simultaneously with 
the transmission of the previous word over the Futurebus. 

When the destination board refuses a packet and the packet 
contains more than one word, Send does not transmit the 
word it has prefetched into the pipeline latch. Instead, Send 
must take another BIP cycle to fetch the first word of the next 
packet (if any). Simultaneously, the refused packet moves 
into the Resend Queue. 

Futurebus arbiter. The arbiter consists of three parts, each 
implemented in one PAL chip (see Figure 9). A six-state arbi¬ 


tration state machine (ASM) manages the 
AP*/AQ*/AR*/AC* protocol on the arbitra¬ 
tion bus. ASM also implements the state 
machine that sequences the arbitration 
protocol. 

The board status machine (BSM) has three 
states: competitor, master, and withholder. 
This machine controls the output enables 
for Futurebus data transmitters and keeps 
track of whether or not the board may 
compete for mastership. Also in this PAL is 
a small two-state machine that manages the 
request/acknowledge handshake between 
the arbiter and Send. 

The arbitration ladder network imple¬ 
ments the priority scheme during competi¬ 
tion, whereby the highest priority competing 
board becomes the next master. Two sig¬ 
nals: Anenable and Compete control the 
ladder. When Anenable is released, the 
ladder unconditionally releases its ab[7 ... 
01*. When Anenable and Compete are as¬ 
serted, the ladder implements the combi¬ 
natorial arbitration network specified by 
Futurebus. When Anenable is asserted and 
Compete is released, the ladder uncondi¬ 
tionally places the board’s arbitration num¬ 
ber on the bus. (This combination is used 
when the board has successfully acquired 
mastership.) 

The arbitration ladder’s output Win indi¬ 
cates whether it won the competition. AP* 
latches Win transparently, so that the out¬ 
put remains stable even when the unsuccessful boards start 
to remove their arbitration numbers. (Otherwise, glitches might 
occur on Win.) 

The PAL we used was not quite large enough to include 
the most significant arbitration number bit, which is used for 
priority arbitration. Special-purpose silicon would probably 
fix this problem and increase speed somewhat. 

We implemented only a subset of the full Futurebus arbi¬ 
tration protocol. 

At exactly one place in the arbiter the risk of metastability 
cannot easily be avoided using standard parts. When a board 
initiates the arbitration cycle, all the other boards must com¬ 
pete for mastership, depending on whether their Send ma¬ 
chine is requesting the access to Futurebus. They clock Send’s 
Futurebus request into a latch and wait long enough to re¬ 
duce the probability of metastability failure to an acceptable 
level. 

In practice, the BSM PAL drives the synchronization latch 
input. This PAL only asserts the latch input when Send is 
requesting the Futurebus and the BSM is in the competitor 
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state. In this way the BSM can inhibit new Futurebus re¬ 
quests when it is in the withholder or master states. This 
process prevents the board from reacquiring Futurebus until 
an unlocking cycle has taken place. 

Using a mutual-exclusion element could avoid this meta¬ 
stability and improve the typical-case speed. This element 
accepts two inputs and produces two outputs that indicate 
which input was asserted first. If the two inputs are asserted 
at the same time, the device may take an unbounded time to 
distinguish between them. But by having two outputs, it can 
indicate a decision (so the arbiter can proceed) as well as 
the type of decision made. The typical-case behavior (when 
the two inputs do not coincide in time) takes place very 
quickly. In addition, no possibility of failure exists because 
the element is not constrained to make a decision within a 
finite time. Unfortunately, such devices are not readily avail¬ 
able to a board-level designer! 

Diagnostics 

The fully asynchronous nature of the Futurebus protocols 
allowed us to implement some unusually powerful and simple 
diagnostic tools. The ones of importance here concerned the 
Futurebus and BIP. 

Futurebus diagnostics interface. We built a special board 
that interfaced the Futurebus signals directly to a Unix host 
computer. The host both reads the state of each Futurebus 
signal and asserts it under the control of a program running 
in the host. We then wrote a diagnostic program that dis¬ 
played the state of the bus in an on-screen window and 
permitted us to observe bus transactions taking place one at 
a time. 


In a fully asynchronous system, 
noninvasive diagnostics 
are simple to implement. 


In the case of arbitration, for example, the program dis¬ 
plays the states of AP*, AQ*, AR*, and AC* and acts as a (very 
slow) potential master. Using this system, we step through 
the arbitration cycle under interactive control, while sepa¬ 
rately observing the states of the arbitration FSMs on the boards 
under test. The diagnostic program can also request master¬ 
ship itself. It implements a complete software version of the 
arbitration protocol, including the combinatorial arbitration 
ladder. 

In a similar way, we may snoop on individual data trans¬ 
fers over the bus. For this reason the broadcast protocol 


performs broadcast data transfers, using complementary DK*/ 
DI* acknowledge signals. Alternatively, the diagnostic pro¬ 
gram may act as the source or recipient of data transfers. 

The diagnostic Futurebus interface provides four levels of 
participation in Futurebus activity: 

• no participation at all; 

• participation in arbitration but not in data transfers; the 
latter therefore run at full speed; 

• participation in arbitration and address beats but not 
data beats; the latter run unimpeded; and 

• full participation. 

The interface moves freely between these levels, except 
that once it relinquishes participation in arbitration it cannot 
safely reinsert itself into the bus operations of a running 
system. Reinsertion corresponds directly to live insertion of 
a new board, and the Futurebus standard specifies some 
technology-dependent timing parameters in the live-inser¬ 
tion protocol. A software emulation of the protocol cannot 
possibly meet these timings. (We considered solving this 
problem by adding a full hardware arbiter to the diagnostic 
board but decided that the benefits did not justify the cost.) 

BIP diagnostics. In a similar way, BIP contains a number 
of diagnostic ports, also interfaced to the host, which allow 
its internal state to be inspected. We added the diagnostic 
system as a perfectly standard, potential BIP bus master (it 
has highest priority). It must acquire BIP mastership before 
altering the BIP state. 

Like the Futurebus interface, we designed BIP to be 
asynchronous, so it is amenable to snooping in the same 
way as Futurebus transactions. The diagnostic system con¬ 
trols a pair of control signals that hold up BIP’s asynchro¬ 
nous handshake at a point late in the cycle. The diagnostics 
can thereby noninvasively trace all BIP operations by acti¬ 
vating the one-step signals, waiting until a cycle reaches the 
point of being held up, and observing the state of BIP control 
and data signals. 

We found this system extraordinarily useful for hardware 
debugging also. BIP can be held up in a state that is other¬ 
wise ephemeral but which is exactly the state in which 
hardware bugs are most apparent. 

The diagnostic system also initializes the queues on sys¬ 
tem reset; for example, the free stack must be initialized 
with the addresses of all the packets in the system. 

Summary. One of the major advantages of a fully asyn¬ 
chronous system must surely be that noninvasive diagnos¬ 
tics are so simple to implement. No modifications need to 
be made to the state machines that are being observed. All 
we need is an independent means of preventing the hand¬ 
shake from completing until a diagnostic system has observed 
the transaction. 

The entire GRIP system relies on the diagnostic interface, 
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Figure 10. Integrator performance. 

driven by a variety of host programs, for booting, initializa¬ 
tion, and debugging. These programs provide an easy-to-use 
and easy-to-modify user interface, in contrast with the rather 
rigid interfaces normally provided by hardware front panels. 

Lessons 

The Furitrebus standard describes a complex and sophisti¬ 
cated communications system. Implementing a small subset 
of the protocol cost us a substantial amount of board area, 
and clearly we would need custom VLSI silicon to imple¬ 
ment the whole protocol. 

We now review briefly the most painful aspects of our 
experiences, in the hope that others may avoid them. 

Glitch filters. It would be particularly helpful if the 
Futurebus synchronization signal transceivers contained in¬ 
tegrated glitch filters. Possibly these filters could provide fil¬ 
tered and unfiltered outputs (sometimes one is required and 
sometimes the other, even on one bus signal). 

Glitch filters are particularly awkward to implement using 
discrete parts. Recall that the filters must eliminate all glitches, 
lasting less than 25 ns, from the asserted state to the released 
state. The operation is asymmetrical, however. As soon as 
the input returns to the asserted state, the filter must instantly 
reset, ready for another glitch (see Figure 10). As an extreme 
example, a waveform with alternating periods of 5-ns as¬ 
serted and 24-ns released must be filtered to a constant as¬ 
serted state. The requirement to filter glitches of up to 25 ns 
implies that the glitch-filter output will 
be delayed by a time 4 from the re¬ 
lease of the bus signal, where 4 is at 
least 25 ns. The standard also requires 
that 4 be less than 45 ns whenever live 
insertion occurs. 

Figure 11 shows our circuit, which 
consists of a resistor-capacitor RC net¬ 
work driving a Schmidt trigger gate. 

Notice the diode, which (imperfectly) 
implements the asymmetry. This cir¬ 
cuit is unpleasant to work with for a 


number of reasons. The values of resistor R and capacitor C 
are likely to drift with time. Far worse, however, is the uncer¬ 
tainty of the trigger point for the output gate and the rate at 
which the input gate charges and discharges the capacitor. 
The net result is that it is impossible to design a predictable 
value of t„ or to be sure of meeting the standard, even with 
hand-selected values for R and C. We chose values that en¬ 
sured 4 would always be greater than 25 ns. But these values 
result in a worst case considerably greater than 45 ns, in turn 
resulting in a serious performance degradation of the overall 
system. 

High-precision glitch filters might be implemented in sili¬ 
con fairly easily, saving real estate and improving the speed 
of our implementation. 

Skews. The Futurebus protocol is a model of rectitude, 
which admirably ensures the technology independence of 
the protocol. Unfortunately, it is a thorough nuisance to 
implement! We illustrate this with two examples. 

Data/control skews. A fundamental tenet of the protocol 
requires that no strobe should appear on the bus before the 
data to which it relates is stable on the bus. Now, suppose a 
signal strobes data into a latch for transmission over the bus. 
It would be convenient to use that same strobe to drive the 
Futurebus control strobe (as* or ds*); but no, it must be de¬ 
layed to allow time for the data to appear on the bus. At the 
receiving end, the incoming strobe must be delayed again 
before being used to clock the receiving latch to take into 
account the buffer skews. This requirement results in a pro¬ 
liferation of delay lines consuming real estate. Furthermore, 
since delay lines are only available in discrete steps that must 
be chosen to overestimate the actual delay required, more 
lines mean a greater overestimate and a slower system. 

We breached the fine principles in this case, by using one 
delay, at the receiving end only, of AS* and DS* to absorb all 
the skews of the transmitting end and the receiving end to¬ 
gether. This solution was only possible because we were 
designing a homogeneous system of identical boards. 

Complementary acknowledge signals. The address and data 
acknowledge signals come in complementary pairs AK*/AI* 
and DK*/DI*, to allow broadcast and broadcall operations. 
Each board always drives ai* to the inverse of ak*, and simi- 
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Figure 11. Glitch-filter circuit. 
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larly dk* and di*. Having said that, we point out that it is 
essential that no pair appears simultaneously released on the 
bus, lest a fast master overrun a slow slave. 

We found this quite simple to guarantee, using the circuit 
of Figure 12 (implemented in the FSM PALs, of course). One 
signal controls a pair of gates that are cross-coupled to en¬ 
sure that each gate's output can only be released when the 
other is asserted. This restriction imposes a one-gate-delay 
overlap at the changeover point, which is enough (in our 
case) to absorb all the skew in the bus drivers. 




my-ak* ►- 

(a) 


-► ak* 


my-ak* 

ak* 

ai* 



h 



(b) 


Figure 12. Complementary signal generation: circuit (a) 
and timing (b). 


It would be nicer if this circuit were incorporated into the 
drivers themselves. Our one-gate-delay solution only really 
worked because National Semiconductor kindly supplied a 
worst-case intrapackage driver skew in response to our in¬ 
quiry. The skew is considerably tighter than the interpackage 
skew. We then ensured that the complementary signals shared 
a bus-driver package. This data should be published as part 
of the driver specification. 

Bus termination. We purchased bus tennination units 
that contained a 2V reference source, to which each open- 
collector signal is connected via an appropriate pull-up resistor. 
When we first started to perform full-speed data transfer, we 
experienced very occasional parity errors. These errors never 
happened when we used the diagnostic interface to slow the 
system down. The problem turned out to be that the 2V 
reference was inadequately decoupled and was unable to 
provide enough current when all the data signals were driven 
low simultaneously. (With the usual inevitability of such things, 
the source dropped to exactly the 1.5V threshold, so our 


errors occurred only occasionally and were certainly depen¬ 
dent on the data.) The moral is to check your reference un¬ 
der dynamic conditions. This provision was so obvious that 
we only thought of it after trying everything else! 


Our Futurebus INTERFACE consists of some 35 inte¬ 
grated circuits and occupies about 150 square centimeters. 
While our interface occupies only about 8 percent of the area 
of the boards, which are unusually large (37 cm x 52 cm), it 
would represent a substantial overhead on a smaller board 
format. Furthermore, our interface only implements a subset 
of the Futurebus protocols. 

The largest system we have run so far contains 10 boards. 
We have not encountered any hardware problems attribut¬ 
able to the Futurebus or its interface on commissioned boards. 

Once we became used to an asynchronous design ap¬ 
proach, and had developed some CAD support for it, we 
found it easy to generate correct designs. We were appre¬ 
hensive that our use of an unusual technique would lead to 
unforeseen problems, but in fact this was never the case. 

Faults proved to be quite easy to track down, especially 
because they often cause the system to halt rather soon after 
the fault occurs. Thus the last few transitions captured by a 
logic analyzer are usually the ones of interest, in contrast to 
synchronous systems in which it is often difficult to capture 
the time interval of interest. 

Asynchronous design is not well understood by engineers, 
or well supported by components and CAD tools. We think 
it deserves to be. IB 
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tions. New processors without archi¬ 
tectural changes included: 

• IDT’s R3051/3052 and LSI Logic’s 
LR33000, both using the standard 
MIPS architecture; 

• LSI Logic’s L64901, Cypress/Ross’s 
7C611, and Fujitsu’s 86902, all 
minor modifications of existing 
Sparc implementations; 

• AMD’s 29050, a faster implemen¬ 
tation of the 29000 with an on- 
chip floating-point unit; 

• Intel’s 960SA and 960SB, both cost- 
reduced versions of the 960KA and 
960KB with a 16-bit bus; 

• Intel’s 960MM, marketed only to 
select military customers; 

• Motorola’s 68EC030, a 68030 
without a memory management 
unit and with a lower price tag; 

• Motorola’s 68331 and 68340, both 
using the same 68020-like CPU32 
core processor as originally intro¬ 
duced in the 68332; and 

• National’s 32CG160, which added 
on-chip peripherals to the 
32CG16. 

Several new processors extended 
existing architectures to improve per¬ 
formance: 

• National’s 32FX16 and 32GX320 
include DSP extensions to the 
32000 architecture and are de¬ 
signed especially for imaging 
applications. 

• Fujitsu’s 86930 Sparclite adds 
multiply, divide step, and table- 
lookup instructions to the standard 
Sparc architecture. 

• Motorola’s 68HC16 extends the 
popular 68HC11 microcontroller 
architecture to 16 bits. 

• Motorola’s 96002 DSP is similar to 
the 56001 but with a floating-point 
data path. 

• AT&T’s DSP3210 slightly extends 


the instruction set of the DSP32C 
while adding more memory and 
an interface to a host processor. 

• TFs 340C40, a DSP with hardware 
support for multiprocessor net¬ 
works, based on the 340C30 ar¬ 
chitecture, with minor additions. 

Introductions of a few entirely new 
architectures for embedded control did 
occur last year. These architectures 
were designed to minimize transistor 
count and provide performance 
needed for specific applications. In 
most instances, the vendors support¬ 
ing these architectures do not intend 
to compete in the broader embedded 
processor marketplace. 

For example, Zilog licensed the 
Hyperstone architecture, but plans to 
use it primarily as a core processor in 
peripheral chips. Philips-Signetics in¬ 
troduced its very large instruction word 
(VLIW) Life architecture, but plans to 
offer it only as a custom product. 
Philips’ engineers will optimize the ar¬ 
chitecture and write the software for 
each application. 

Intel’s Digital Video Interactive (DVI) 
processor and C&T’s Programmable 
Universal Micro Accelerator (PUMA) 
processor are new architectures that 
primarily execute software provided by 
the chip vendor. In the case of the DVI 
chips, Intel supplies software for im¬ 
age compression and decompression, 
and the system designer can add soft¬ 
ware for image manipulation, special 
compression algorithms, or other 
functions. C&T’s PUMA is a one-chip 
processor with an architecture similar 
to a typical 2900-family bit-slice sys¬ 
tem. The company intends PUMA to 
be used as a personal computer ac¬ 
celerator. C&T will supply microcode 
for Windows 3.0 and AutoCAD display 
and printer drivers. 

Dedicated applications such as these 
are the best target for new architec¬ 
tures because the processor users don’t 
need to develop any software and are 
thus insulated from the architecture. 

Echelon’s Neuron chips, which will 


A 


be manufactured by Toshiba and 
Motorola, involve a new optimized ar¬ 
chitecture for a very specific class of 
applications: network nodes. These 
nodes control devices such as heaters, 
lights, and motors, or process signals 
from sensors. Echelon devised a unique 
architecture with three identical CPUs 
to handle the natural partitioning of the 
software into network media access 
control, higher level network protocols, 
and the user-specific application. 

Two new, general-purpose embed¬ 
ded families recently arrived on the 
scene: NEC’s K-series processors and 
Siemen’s 80066. Both companies have 
aimed these devices at perhaps the 
most ripe area for new architectures: 
embedded applications that need a 
reasonably low-cost processor but re¬ 
quire more performance than an 8051 
or 68HC11 provides. 

What's next 

In 1991, the pattern is likely to con¬ 
tinue, with even fewer new architec¬ 
tures. The market is saturated, and the 
difficulties of introducing a new archi¬ 
tecture are enormous. Modest perfor¬ 
mance gains are not enough to get the 
attention of designers already tired of 
evaluating new architectures. 

Tremendous opportunities do exist 
for improving performance while re¬ 
ducing chip count and system com¬ 
plexity by adding more on-chip 
functions to existing architectures. This 
will be the focus of the most activity 
for the next few years. In addition, 64- 
bit architectures will emerge, but these 
primarily will be limited to high-end 
database servers and multiprocessor 
systems. 
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Evolving architectures 


H he 1980s brought forth a tremendous 
number of new architectures. Among 
complex instruction-set computing (CISC) 
architectures, considerable evolution occurred. 
The 8086 evolved to the 286 and then to the 
386. The 286 and 386 were not simply new 
implementations of the 8086; they included sig¬ 
nificant architectural changes. The 68000 
architecture—a better design from the start— 
experienced a more evolutionary change. 

The introduction of reduced instruction-set 
computing (RISC) and RISC-like architectures was 
a major development. Notable architectures in¬ 
troduced included Fairchild’s (now Intergraph’s) 
Clipper, Sun’s Sparc, Mips Computer Systems’ 
R2000/R3000, Motorola's 88000, AMD’s 29000, 
and Intel’s 80960 and i860. 

Several factors prompted this surge in new 
architectures. Most importantly, integrated circuit 
technology evolved to a point that made it 
possible to include hundreds of thousands of 
transistors on one chip. This development made 
one-chip, 32-bit microprocessors possible. 
Emergence of the RISC design approach into the 
commercial arena from projects at IBM, Stanford 
University, and University of California, Berkeley 
also contributed to this surge. Finally, commer¬ 
cial motives played a major part: Many semi¬ 
conductor companies wanted to be in the 
microprocessor business, which meant they had 
to come up with a new architecture or find one 
to either license or otherwise copy. 


Looking ahead 

The 1990s will not see a repeat of this phe¬ 
nomenon, at least not in the first half of the de¬ 
cade. Instead, most new microprocessors will 
be new implementations of existing architectures, 
taking advantage of increasing transistor bud¬ 


gets to enhance perfonnance, reduce system chip 
count, or both. The new microprocessors intro¬ 
duced in the past year provide clear evidence of 
this trend. 

IBM’s RS/6000 was the only new architecture 
introduced in 1990 for general-purpose systems. 
IBM is probably the only company in the world 
that could have successfully introduced a new 
architecture last year for this market. Its tremen¬ 
dous resources give IBM the luxury of time in 
establishing a new architecture. Also, IBM’s 
marketing muscle attracts the attention of soft¬ 
ware developers and system buyers. 

Even so, the RS/6000 would not have received 
much attention if it were not for its outstanding 
floating-point performance. Some of this per¬ 
formance comes from architectural features, such 
as the multiply-accumulate instruction. Additional 
performance comes from implementation char¬ 
acteristics, such as the capability to dispatch both 
a floating-point instruction and an integer in¬ 
struction in the same clock cycle. 

New developments 

Other than the RS/6000, all the new processors 
introduced this past year for general-purpose 
systems are new implementations of existing 
architectures. Motorola’s 68040 adds an on-chip 
floating-point unit and provides faster execution. 
However, it implements essentially the same 
architecture as the 68030. AMD’s 286ZX is 
identical to the 286 except for its on-chip pe¬ 
ripheral functions. Intel’s 386SL is a 386-archi¬ 
tecture processor with minor extensions (namely 
a new interrupt input with a private memory 
space) for power management. 

New implementations of existing architectures 
also dominated embedded processor introduc- 
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